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Nates. 
THE PICTURES ONCE AT STRAWBERRY HILL 
ATTRIBUTED TO ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Horace Walpole, in his Gallery at Strawberry 
Hill, had three pictures which he regarded as of 
great interest and importance in connection with 


terpretation of them. 
1. The Marriage of King Henry the Sixth; 2 


Che Portraits of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, | 


&e.; 3. The Family of King Henry the Fifth. 

The first and third of these are engraved in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, both in the old 
edition, and again in that produced by Major, and 
edited by Dallaway. 

The first and second are now to be seen in the 
special Exhibition of Portraits at South Kensing- 
ton, both exhibited by the Duke of Sutherland, by 
whom they were purchased at the Strawberry Hill 


sale. 


aware where it is now preserved. 
ever, be permitted to refer to an explanation of it, 
differing from Walpole’s, which | advanced in 
for July, 1842. It 
really relates to our royal house, which the other 
two pictures do not ; but I conclude that the per- 
sons represented are not the family of Henry the 


the Gentleman's Magazine 


Fifth, but that of Henry the Seventh, with whose 


number of three sons and four daughters the 


Australia — Change of 


| Gloucester, and others. 
| engraved as the portrait of Margaret of Anjou in 
| Harding’s Shakspeare Illustrated, and the whole 
| group is copied as the Marriage of Henry VI. in 
the royal family of England; and so they would | 
certainly have been, had he been correct in his in- | 
They were called by him— | 


| and termed by connoisseurs a Sposalizio, 
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groups behind their respective parents correspond. 
They are not, however, portraits of any value, for 
the children who died in infancy are represented 
of uniform size with those who lived to maturity, 
as is often the case upon monuments both of stone 
and brass, and in painted glass. 

Turning to the other pictures now on view at 
Kensington, I may remark that the intelligent 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” who usually signs 
Juxta TurrRm has, at p- 26 of the present volume, 
correctly characterised Horace Walpole’s inter- 


| pretation of the Duke of Gloucester picture (No. 


27 at South Kensington) as “absurd.” He has 
referred to what was written on the subject both 
in the Gentle man’s Magazine in 1842, and more 
recently in the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesea Archeological Society. But he evi- 
dently has not seen a still later exposition of this 
picture which appeared in The Builder of the 30th 
June last ; nor may it have fallen in the way of 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.” to have read 
any of these articles. As long-established errors 
are proverbially long-lived, and they cannot be 
too often or too thoroughly rebutted, I beg per- 
mission to recapitulate the leading points in re- 
gard to which the fantastic theories of Horace 
Walpole have been contradicted. 

Henry VI.” 

In this picture Walpole discovered the portraits 


“ No. 10. MARRIAGE OF 


| of King Henry and his Queen Margaret, Cardinal 


Beaufort, Archbishop Kempe, Humphrey Duke of 
The head of the bride is 


Knight’s Pictorial History of England (of course 
repeated in his Old England), and again by a dif- 
ferent cut in Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. (In 
the latter the nimbus around the head of the 
bridegroom is omitted.) 

The picture is really one of those which were 
not uncommon among the works of painters of 
religious subjects, intended to represent the Mar- 
riage of Saint Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, 
The 
nimbus round the head of the bridegroom, the in- 
scription on the hem of the bride’s robe, and the 
evident indication of her approaching maternity, 
are all in conformity with the usual convention- 


| alities of the subject, and put out of question 
The third fell into other hands, and I am not | 
I may, how- | 


Walpole’s most fanciful and gratuitous hypothesis. 
The picture is probably Flemish, and nearly half 
a century later in date than the marriage of Henry 
the Sixth. 

“No, 27.—Humpnurey PLANTAGENET, 

GLOUCESTER.” 

In this picture Horace Walpole imagined that 
he again discerned the portrait of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, and on its outer doors, for it 
is a triptych, those of Archbishop Kempe and 


DuKE OF 
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Cardinal Beaufort. The assumed head of the 
Duke was engraved for his portrait in Harding’s 
Shakspeare Illustrated, 1791, and so was the head 
of the assumed Cardinal; whilst, at a later date, 
the whole figure attributed to the Archbishop was 
engraved (at the suggestion of the late Mr. A. J. 
Kempe, I'.S.A.) for the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Noy. 1845. 

It is, like the other, a religious picture, and its 
subject only the very common one of the Adora- 
tion of the Three Kings. This would be too obvi- 
ous for misapprehension, had not the middle panel, 
containing the Virgin and her Child, been taken 
out from it. Walpole’s “Duke of Gloucester” 
is one of the three Kings kneeling to the Holy 
Infant. A standing figure, described by Walpole 
as “a saint holding the Duke’s cap of state in one 
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hand, and a golden chalice in the other,” is another | 


of the magi, bringing his own offering, and holding 
in the other hand his own cap. The third will be 
seen in the background, “in the act of adoration,” 
as Walpole himself describes him, and in the 


background, also, is the manger or ox-stall, usual | 


in this subject. 
The whole-length figures on the outside doors 


of the triptych are equally identified, but not as | 


medieval portraits. One of them, who was con- 
verted by Walpole into Cardinal Beaufort, is St. 
Jerome, with his customary symbol of a lion; 
and the other, christened Archbishop Kempe, is 
St. Ambrose, notified by his scourge. 
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quiry whether there was ever a collection made 
and published of the “convivial poems” of his 
brother the Lord Advocate? Having the honour 
to be connected with the family of these eminent 
public characters (which I mention in order that 
I may write with less constraint, and readers may 
receive cum grano salis, if they please, any com- 
mendations of their compositions which may 
voluntarily or involuntarily ooze from my pen), I 
am perhaps in as good a position as any one at 
the present day to reply to the above question. 
At least I may, by attempting it, assist in 
eliciting from other quarters more complete 
information. 

With regard to Mr. H. Erskine’s “ convivial 
poems,” whether any of that precise description 
exist, Iam unaware. On turning to the Editor's 
reference in the Annual Register, I find that the 
“ Parody on ‘ Blest as the immortal gods is he,’ ” 
is “ said to be written by the Hon.-H. Erskine ;” 
and though it probably was, none of his friends 
or admirers need be very anxious to establish its 
authenticity. Of the “Ode to Eight Cats,” Xc., 
I had never heard. I possess, however, a copy 
of — 

“The Metrical Miscellany ; consisting chiefly of Poems 
hitherto unpublished. London: Cadell, Jun., and W. 
Davies, in the Strand, 1802.” 

This octavo volume contains pieces by the Hon. 
H. Erskine of a much higher order, viz. “ Imita- 


| tion of the Idyl of Moschus on the Death of 


It is only the arms painted in a corner of this | 


yicture that connect it with English history. 
‘hey are those of Tate impaling Wood, denoting 
the marriage of Sir Robert Tate, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1488, with Margaret, daughter 
of Richard Wood, sometime Mayor of Coventry. 
The Tates had a chantry chapel in the church of 
Allhallows Barking, near the Tower of London; 


and in that chapel I imagine this picture may | 


once have hung. Like the former, it is probably 
a Flemish picture, bought in the market when 
required by Sir Robert Tate, and merely made 
commemorative of him by the addition of his 
arms. 

I have pointed out, in the Transactions of the 
London and Middlesea Society, that it is an in- 
teresting circumstance, tending to show that Sir 


Robert Tate was a patron of the art of painting, | 
that he directed in his will the provision of “a | 


table of the Martyrdom of St. Thomas,” &c. 
Joun Gover Nicnots. 


THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE’S POETICAL 
PRODUCTIONS. 


It is rather curious that the same number of 
“N. & Q.” (8 8. x. 3), in which appears an 
early humorous poem by Lord Chancellor Erskine 
(furnished by me), should contain also an in- 


Bion,” 10 pp., and which in fact seems to be (I 
cannot help saying) a tolerably close and exqui- 
sitely beautiful translation. There are likewise 


| therein, besides some shorter pieces, “ Imitations” 


of two odes of Horace, and “The Emigrant, an 
Eclogue ; occasioned by the late numerous Emi- 
grations from the Highlands of Scotland, written 
in 1773,” 6 pp. ). To this heading is appended as 
a foot-note, by the (anonymous) editor: — 

“*The Emigrant’ is the only poem of Mr. F.’s that 
has been published before. As its subject is well known 
to have been by no means fictitious, it reflects as much 
honour on the feelings of the author as on his poetical 
powers.” 

To which I will venture to add, that it is com- 
posed in the same sweetly — Dorian strain 
as the translation of the Idyl. 

Here I may state that when, some forty years 
ago, I was visiting the excellent and talented 


| widow of Henry Erskine at Ammondell, she showed 
| me some of his poetical effusions in’ MS. (the same 


principally, if I recollect aright, which were 


| printed in the Miscellany before quoted), and a 





laudatory estimate of their literary merit written 
by T. Campbell, the poet, while on a visit there 
(during which he had read out to her some of 
his own fresh poems). On making inquiry for 
these very recently, in consequence of Mr. Biatr’s 
question, of the widow of the late Earl of Bu- 
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chan, [ was informed that his Lorship, being de- 
sirous to collect all his father’s poetical and other 
writings, in order that full justice might be done 


on their account to his memory, was much dis- | 


appointed at not being able to find the composi- 
tions in question among the papers left by his 
stepmother at her decease. So if these yet exist, 
they are probably widely dispersed. I am in- 
formed that Chambers’s Journal, from about the 
year 1820 to 1825, contain some extracts from 
Henry Erskine’s verses, with notices of his life. 
To these I have not access at present. He died 
in 1817. 


Moreover, several questions having been put 
lately in “N. & Q.” regarding the authorship and 
the proper wording of the following lines, it may 
not be irrelevant to superadd, that I have always 
understood their author to have been the same 
“ Henry Erskine,” and that their original wording 
was : — 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite ; 

For in driving your carriage along, 
If you turn to the left you are sure to go right, 
If you turn to the right you go wrong.” 


These and other verses, by both of the brothers 
Erskine, have been often and variously written 
and printed, with alterations that are not im- 
provements, 

I will now, if allowed space enough, in con- 
clusion, cite another epigram by Henry Erskine :— 


“ To One who was grieving for the Loss of his Watch. 
“ Fret not, my friend, and peevish say, 
Your loss is worse than common : 
For ‘gold makes wings, and flies away,’ 
And time will wait for no man.” 


T. A. H. 


Your notes upon the witty Harry Erskine, 
will, I hope, serve to incite the desired publica- 
tion of his many humorous sayiugs and pro- 
ductions. I remember one of the lively Lady 
Wallace, complaining of some scandal touching 
her. “ Would ye believe it, Harry, they absolutely 
said I had twins.” “ Phoo,” replied the wit, 
“that is nothing: I only believe the half of what 
I hear.” Nearly all the Erskines were humorists 
and the cause of wit in others. When the Chan- 
cellor, Tom, became quiet in opposition, on being 
made a Knight of the Thistle, and sported the 
green ribbon, it was observed that he was the 
Green Man and Still. Busney Hearn. 


I agree with the remark, that many witticisms 
are ascribed to Henry Erskine which he never made, 
and many of these hackneyed and quite unworthy 
of him. The following is genuine, for I had it 
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it uttered. When Henry was Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates, he employed a tradesman to make 
some repairs in the Parliament House (Edin- 
burgh). Coming into it on the day immediately 
preceding the meeting of the Court, he found 
these repairs in a very unfinished state; and 
addressing the tradesman, who happened to be 
present, he said: “Is this, Sir, all you have done 
in the three months you have had for the pur- 
—_ You dilatory dog! I believe that had you 
een employed to build the Ark, we would not 
have had the Flood yet.” G. 


Edinburgh, 


GEORGIA IN 1738, 


The enclosed letters may possess some interest 
to your American correspondents should you think 
it worthy of publishing them in“ N. & Q.” They 
were both doubtless addressed to the Right Hon. 
Thos. Winnington, who was at that time Pay- 
master of the Forces. The second is from General 
Oglethorpe, I presume the same who figures so 
frequently in Walpole’s amusing Correspondence. 

Tuomas E, Winnryeton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


“ Blandford Jekyl Sound, Georgia, 
September 21", 1738, 

“Ido myself the honour to acquaint you with my 
arrival at this place with the Transports the 18th instant, 
and on the 19th landed General Oglethorpe and his 
Troops all in good health, and I think, both able and 
willing to beat double the number of Spaniards, if they 
should be put to the Trval, which, from Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
Letter to me, a Copy of which I have sent to the Admi- 
ralty, we have reason to expect: it is certain there is a 
large reinforcement gone from the Havannah to St. Au- 
gustine, part of which are marched upon the outskirts of 
Carolina ; besides, they have several Rowboats, which 
carry from thirty to sixty men, one of which, about ten 
days ago, fired | on] one of our Scout Boats out of St. 
John’s River, a little to the Southward of this place ; and 
as there is not one Gun mounted, or Carriages for that 


* Sir— 


| service to defend this Harbour, which is of the greatest 


consequence to the Colony; I think it my duty for the 
Security of it to comply with Mr. Oglethorpe’s Request ; 
but as the Intentions of the Spaniards may be some time 
before they are certainly known, I shall [wait] with 
great impatience for the Lords of the Admiralty’s Com- 
mands, and I hope I have rightly construed my Orders, 
that my Conduct may meet your approbation. My Ship’s 
Company is now in perfect health, but we have had a 
fever that has run through the whole, tho’, thank God, it 


| did not prove very mortal, having buried only eleven 


people. I was much out of order myself, but it turned 
into a violent fit of the Gout in my right foot, so that I 
hardly knew which to chose, Death or the Pain. I had 
almost forgot to acquaint You, that I had the misfortune 
to lose my Foremast at Sea, it being rotten quite through, 
and fear I shall meet with some difficulty in getting 
another fitted at this place. 

“T hope this will find You in a perfect state of health, 
for which You have my hearty prayers, and as I am a 


many years ago from a gentleman who overheard | bad hand at Compliments, I beg you will excuse my 
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giving you this trouble, and permit me to assure you that 
I am, with the highest Sense of Gratitude, 


* Sir, 
“ Your most obedient 
“ Humble Servant, 
“G. BuRRIDGE, 
“P.S.—I hope it is not yet too late to get me continued 


at this place since the Spaniards are making such Pre- 
parations of warr.” 


“ Dear Sir,— 

“ Here are some Worcestershire Gentlemen who daily 
drink your health, I wish they do not commit Idolatry, 
for they seem to remember You with as much Veneration 
as the Greeks did their Gods over their Cups. Next to the 
King the Libation is to You. Captain Burrish is fore- 
most. I hope you will use your Interest for to continue 
him stationed in Georgia. ‘The ships stationed at Charles 
Town are of no use to us, for the same South Wind which 
would bring up the Spaniards to attack us keeps them 
who lye to the Northward from coming down to our As- 
sistance. 


“Give me leave to acquaint You with the Situation of 


the Colony of Georgia, and at the same time desire your 
Assistance. 

“The Parliament, to defray the Charges of the Im- 
provements of the Colony of Georgia, and the Military 
Defence thereof, used to grant £20,000 for a year. The 
King ordered a Regt for the defence of the Colony, and 
thereupon the Trustees were contented to abate £12,000 
in their demands, which was the charge of the Military 
Defence, and £8,000 only was granted to them. But as 
the Regiment did not arrive till near a vear afterwards, 
the Trustees were obliged to support the Military Charge 
of the Colony during that whole time, which was very 
dangerous by reason of the threatened Invasion from the 
Spaniards ; of which You received so many accounts. No 
Officer of the Trustees dared abandon a Garrison, reduce 
any men, or dismiss the Militia, whilst the Spaniards 
threatned the Province, and the King’s Troops were not 
arrived to relieve them. A Debt of near £12,000 is con- 
tracted because by unforeseen accidents the Regiment 
was delayed, and the Military Expence was continued 
till their Arrival though the Parliamentary Grant ceased. 

“T must entreat therefore your Assistance to the Trus- 
tees on their Application to Parliament for a Sum suffi- 
cient to discharge this Debt; for if the people who fur- 
nished with necessaries a Colony then threatned with 
Invasions, and the people who then bore Arms for the 
Defence of it, and thereby secured that Important Fron- 
tier till the Arrival of the King’s Troops should be ruined 
by not being paid their just Demands, It would prevent 
hereafter any Frontier Colony from receiving Assist- 
ance. 

“T hope You will excuse my taking the Liberty of trou- 
bling You on this Occasion, but I am persuaded You have 
so much Inclination to support your Friends and the 
service of your Country that You will not refuse your 
Assistance to him who is . 

* Dear Sir, 
“Your most obedient 
“ Humble Servant, 
“ JAMES OGLETHORPE. 
“ Frederica in Georgia, 
“20 Nov., 1738. 


“The Hone Thomas Winnington, Esq.” 
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HOUSTONE OF HOUSTOUNE. 


Sir Patrick Houstoune of that ilk was created a 
baronet by patent, dated at Whitehall last day of 
February 1668. He espoused Anne, daughter of 
John Lord Bargany, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. Anne, the second daughter, 
married Sir William Hamilton, of Whitelaw, one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice, by whom 
she had no children. Becoming a widow she 
espoused Adam Cockburn, of Ormiston, Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, by whom she had issue. Sir Patrick 
died in 1696. 

The lady’s first marriage created much merri- 
ment, for Whitelaw was very old, and Miss Anne 
very young. She reaped the reward, however, of 
the sacrifice, if it could be called one, for Sir William 
(a most unpopular judge) did not live very long ; 
and, having left her a fortune of somewhere about 
seven thousand pounds, she was enabled to “ buy,” 
as some satirical lines of the time had it, a hus- 
band more suited to her age. 

Sir John Houstone, her eldest brother, was 
M.P. for Renfrew for upwards of twenty years. 
He married Lady Anne Drummond, daughter of 
John, Earl of Melfort (born March 3, 1671), by 
whom he had a son John, one of the members of 
parliament for Linlithgow, who succeeded to the 
title, and married Margaret Shaw, a daughter of 
Sir John Shaw of Greenock, Bart. 

“Sir John Houston died,” says Wodrow in his 
Analecta, Jan. 27, 1722, “in the flower of his 
age—a man of excellent sense, and a very deep 
reach. He left that old and once great estate in 
such low circumstances as that some say there 
will be more than two hundred thousand sterling 
debt when the whole estate is sold.” 

Wodrow was right in his supposition. The 
large possessions of the family passed from them, 
and, but for his mother, the last member in the 
male line would have been penniless. The un- 
happy marriage of the last Sir John was ended 
by a separation; and the disclosures contained in 
the legal proceedings afforded much amusement to 
the lovers of scandal in the north during the 
middle of last century. 

The Houstoune baronetcy is not inserted in the 
list printed by Beatson, in his very useful and 
generally accurate Political Index, from which it 
may be inferred that it was not recorded in the 
Great Seal Record of Scotland. It may have been, 
from its being dated at Whitehall, recorded in 
England; but it was no uncommon circumstance 
for patents of honours never to be recorded at all, 
and this even where the grants had reference to 
peerages. J. M. 


A SHAKESPEARE ScHoLtarsnip.—We have a 
Shakespeare Scholarship at the Melbourne Uni- 
versity. It was founded with funds collected 
in the tercentenary year of Shakspeare’s birth to 
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erect a statue to the poet, but subsequently ap- 
plied to the more utilitarian purpose. It con- 
fers on the holder a benefit of fifty pounds a 
year for three years. The competition for the 
sch larship consists of essays on the life and writ- 


ings of our great dramatist: so that the study of 


Shakespeare's works does not seem likely to de- 
cline in this part of the world. D. Bratr. 

Melbourne. 

SHAKSPERIAN Prices rn 1805.—The following 
extract from an unpublished letter from Malone 
to Bishop Percy, written in August, 1805, will no 
doubt be read with interest by Shaksperian col- 
lectors of the present day : — 

“ Now that I am on this subject, I must not omit to 
inform you of my new acquisition—no less than the ori- 
ginal edition of Venus and Adonis, 4to, 1593, bought out 
of a country catalogue at so extravagant a price that | 
am ashamed to mention it. However, I do not at all 
repent of my bargain. It is worth to me all the money I 
gave for it; for, on collation, I obtained from 25 to 30 
new readings, and most of them valuable. For this piece 
and Marlow’s Dido I offered, by publick advertisement, 
25 years ago, the sum of two guineas for each, then 
thought a great price. Dido I afterwards bought at the 
sale of Dr. Wright’s books for sixteen guineas, and this 
sum for a long time was considered ne plus ultra for such 
curiosities. The booksellers, however, now, taking ad- 
vantage of the present rage for old English poetry, do not 









confine themselves within that limit. This late discovery | 


induces me to hope that some day or other the original 
edition of Hamlet may be found, which I am persuaded 
was in 1602, though none earlier than 1604 has yet been 
seen,” ° 

J.O. H. 

GIpsrEs IN AUSTRALIA. — The first appearance 
of a gipsy tribe in the Australian colonies is thus 
chronicled in a New South Wales newspaper of 
date May, 1866: — 

“The Orange Guardian mentions that ‘ the first gipsies 
seen in Australia passed through Orange the other day, 
en route for Mudgee. Although they can scarcely be 
reckoned new arrivals, as they have been nearly two 
years in the colony, they bear about them all the marks 
of the gipsy. The women stick to the old dress, and are 
still as anxious as ever to tell fortunes; but thev say that 
this game does not pay in Australia, as the people are not 
so credulous here as they are at home. Old “ Brown 
Joe” is anative of Northumberland, and has made a 
good deal of money even during his short sojourn here. 
They do not offer themselves, generally, as fortune tellers, 
but if required and paid they will at once “read your 
palm.” At present they obtain a livelihood by tinkering 
and making sealing-wax. Their time during the last 
week has been principally taken up in hunting out bees’ 
nests, which are very profitable, as they not only sell the 
honey, but, after purifying and refining the wax, manu- 
facture it into beautiful toys, so rich in colour and trans- 
parency that it would be almost impossible to guess the 
material,’ ” 








D. Buarr. 
Melbourne. 
CHANGE oF Name: CAVALIER TO CAVERLEY; 
CALVERLEY TO CALVERT. — 
* Sir Walter [Calverley Blackett] was on a visit to 


me in Berkshire, when I lived there in the lifetime of my 
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father, who died in 1760. Sir Walter asked me to go 
with him to see the Rev. Thos. Walker, who resided on 
his living of Tylehurs | Tilehurst near Reading], and 
who married a lady who called herself Calverley. When 
we were returning, Sir Walter was displeased, and said, 
that when he was at University College, Oxon, he met 
with a member of said college, who was the son of a 
French Dancing-master named Cavalier, who desired to 
call himself Calverley and take the arms, which Sir 
Walter permitted... . In my time, when a member of 
New College [ M.A. 1757 ], there was a descendant of the 
said Dancing-master at University College who called 
himself Calverley."—Extract from a Letter, written in 
1824, by Sir John Trevelyan to his grandson (Sir W. C. 
l'revelyan). 

In the “ List of Graduates” are two, which are 
probably the two individuals above mentioned, 
who however, it will be perceived, had not as- 
sumed literally the whole of the name, having 
left out the first 7, as in fact the name Calverley 
is often pronounced : — 

“ Thos. Caverley, Bra., M.A. 1726. 
Geo, Caverley, Univ., M.A. 1759.” 
They were most probably father and son, and the 
lady sister of George. 

In Dodsworth’s Collectanea, in the Bodleian 
Library (vol. lxxix. p. 29), is the copy of an 
instrument dated 1597, from Garter and Norrey, 
granting a coat of arms to John Calvert alias 
Calverley of Cokeram, Lancashire, son of Thomas, 
son of William, son of John that first came into 
Lancashire, who was fourth son of Sir William 
Calverley of Calverley. John Calvert had a son 
Richard, a grandson John, and a great-grandson 
Richard, all living in 1645. 

Wa trer CALVERLEY TREVELYAN, 

Wallington. 


Queries. 


QvurEN AnNeE’s CuitprReN.—Can any corre- 
spondent tell the exact number of Queen Anne's 
children? They are said by some authorities to 
have been seventeen, and some nineteen—a larger 
number than those of any other British sovereign 
before or since. The most complete list I can 
find is in Sandford, but this only gives twelve 
out of the number. 

Anne married Prince George of Denmark, 
July 28, 1685, and had issue : — 

“ A daughter, stilborn, May 12, 1684. 

Lady Mary, born June 2, 1685; died Feb. 8, 1686. 

Lady Anne-Sophia, born May 12, 1686 ; died Feb. 2, 
1688. 

An abortive male child, of which H. R. H. miscarried. 
Oct, 22, 1687. 

William, Duke of Gloucester, born July 24, 1689; died 
July 30, 1700. . 

Lady Mary , born Oct. 1690, and died soon after. 

George, born April 17, 1692; buried next day. Died 

one hour after his baptism. 

A stilborn female child, born March 23, 1694, and 

buried next day. 
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4 daughter, of which the Princess sitet 1696. 

A son, of which the Princess miscarried, 1697. 

A son stilborn, Sept. 15, 1698. a 

A son, of which H. R. H. miscarried, Jan. 24, 1699. 
Well may Queen Anne be called the last of an 

unfortunate house! G. W. M. 


Bett Quvery.—In the church of Weston in 
Hertfordshire are four bells bearing the following 
insc ription : “1624, R. Gray, me > fecit milonem.” 
What is the meaning of milonem ! 


G. E. D. } 


Tue Brete Cnrononoey. a xan Milman, in 
his History of the Jews (vol. i. Preface, p. xxix. 
note, 3rd ed.), writes as follows. a2 

“It is certainly a curious fact that it is impossible t 0 
ascertain when, and by what authority, what is usually 
valled the Bible Chronology found its way into the margin 
of our English Bibles, Being Ar hbis shop Usher's, or 
Scaliger’s modified by Usher, it cannot of course be earlier 
than the Restoration ; no doubt it appeared in its present 
place very much later. The authorised printers of the 
Bible, the Stationers’ Company, the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, have no record of the 
innovation.” 

Surely some of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
might discover when this took place, and the first 
edition in which it appeared. This might pos- 
sibly lead to the solution of the question relating 
to the authority by which it was done. I should 
also be glad of any information on the subject of 
marginal references. E. 8. D. 


PASSAGES TIN CAMOENS AND SPENSER.— 
“ It is not surprising that heavy scholars, such as Banier 


S. X. Jury 28, 66. 


Mrs. ( 
obtaining copies of such lists is not exorbitant. 
Roxburgh Villa, Clifton. 

“ Epwarp AND Eewrtna.’—In 1776 there was 
printed at Salisbury Edw ard and Equwina, or The 
Feast of Ceres, a little pastoral drama of 16 pages, 
printed by Hodson, Salisbury. The dramatis per- 
son@—I, Edward, son of Alfred King of Britain. 
II. Morcar, his friend. III. Egwina, a young Shep- 
herdess. IV. Astreea, an aged Shepherdess, skilled 
in astrology. This little drama is set to music by 
Mr. Goss. Itis named in the Biogr. Dramatica, but 
that work does not give the author's name, and 
does not even mention where it was printed. Is 


| there any mention of the anonymous author in the 


| literary history of Salisbury or elsewhere ? 


Who 
was the Mr. Goss who set it to music ? 
R. Ines. 

Fairy or Goopricu: To AMERICAN READERS. 
The undersigned will be much obliged by inform- 
ation, addressed Box 62, Post Office, Derby, Eng- 
land. He seeks to trace out the pedigree of an 
English family of the above name. He reaches 
the grandfather's grandfather of the present gene- 
ration, John Goodrich (his wife Mary) born pro- 
bably in America, whither, it is believed, Wil/iam 
and John Goodrich, brothers, ancestors of said first- 
named John, emigrated about the middle or early 
part of the seventeenth century. Goodwin's Ge- 
nealogical Notes records the descent of numerous 
Goodriches in America, from the above emigrants 
William and John, down to present times, in- 


| cluding more than one John with a wife Mary, of 


and Pluche, should have believed that the pagan deities | 


were all originally extraordinary men or ordinary sta- 
tues; but who would have looked | fur such a notion in 
real poets as Camoens and Spenser.” (P. 51.) —Fssay on 
the Interpretation of Scripture. By Robert Butler, A.M. 
London, 1781. 

A reference to the 
Spenser will oblige. 

I g 


in Camoens and 
G. A. P. 


passage 3 


Earty Emigrants to Barsapors. — Mrs. 
Grorer CarrNeton presents her compliments 
to the Editor of “N. & Q.,” and in looking over 
the number (3" 8. i. 488), under the head “ Bar- 
hadoes,” finds it stated that, in the State Paper 
Office, there are lists of the names of the pas- 
sengers to Barbadoes between the years 1638 and 
1640. Mrs. G. Carryeton has sought this in- 
formation in every quarter for years. 
lists exist? How is it possible to obtain copies 
of these lists? Is there a list of the passengers 
who sailed with Capt. Powell in the John and 
William, Feb. 17, 1625? Any one putting Mrs. 
G. Cartneton in the way to obtain this inform- 
ation, will confer a great obligation upon her, as 
it is the clue to some researches she has long 
prosecuted in vain, and she will be glad to re- 
munerate them for their trouble. In saying this, 


likely dates. But such a John is wanted, with a 
son John (not found in Goodwin’s book), grand- 
father’s father of the present generation, who set- 


| tled at Topsham, Devonshire, England, about the 


end of the eighteenth century, he and his family 
having been driven from America by the war. He 
yas a native of Virginia. 

The original English locale of the family is also 
sought. Goodwin suggests Suffolk, and inquiries 
are being made there. That locality is not incon- 
sistent with an origin in Lincolnshire, of which, 
and an emigration from Boston in that county, 


| and a descent from the family of Thomas Good- 


Do earlier | 


| the Towe 


rich, Bishop and Lord C hancellor, te mp. Fdw. VL, 
there i is great probability. w. ds ds 


Lapy Hannam. 
“ The Lady Hanham is taken up and sent prisoner t 
r.”—Luttrell’s Diary, i. 585. 

“The Lady Hanham and the Lord Montgomery, the 
Marquis of Powis’s son, came from the Tower to th 
Court of King’s Bench, by Habeas Corpus, being com- 
mitted for suspicion of treason: they were both admitted 
to bail by four sureties each. Nov. 1689.”—Jd. 601, 

The 28th “ being the last day of the term, several per- 
sons appeared at the Court of King’s Bench, pursuant to 
their recognizances. Some of them were discharge 
Sir John Fenwick, the Lady Hanham, &¢c,”—Jd, 610. 


ed, as 


Cartneton concludes the expense of 








th 
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Who was this Lady Hanham? As the year 
was 1689, the charge, no doubt, was Jacobitism. 
E. T. 
Hogartn’s Prctcre oF BALTHASAR FAMILY.— 
I have a picture by Hogarth representing, on the 
right foreground, a musician seated, handing a 
fiddle to a girl of about twenty; another girl is 
in the background; a lady seated, and a small 
boy standing at her knee, in left foreground. On 
the back: “ Denner Balthasar, himself and family, 
painted for Mr. D’Asada,”’—as well as I can re ad 
it. Who was this Denner, or Dennis, Balthasar ? 
and who was Mr. D’Asada? J. R. Hate. 
Lreat Parasr.—Can any of your legal readers 
explain this ?—* Wher upon he hath bound hime- 
selfe by tackynge of aj‘ upon and a sumsett.’ 
Diary of Philip Th nslowe, 1596. F. A. Escort. 


Lorepano: CHapiin.—The General Magazine, 
April, 1751, p. 176, in a notice of Lander or Mil- 
ton, says : — 

“Loredano had given a like description of sin, and 
Chaplin had ascribed the invention of gunpowder to 


Satan.” 

References will oblige. J.R. 

Mirenett Famriy.—Un archéologue frangais, 
M. de la Morinerie, a l’honneur d’adresser 4 ses 
collégues en archéologie du pays d’Ecosse la ques- 
tion suivante : 

Trouve-t-on la trace dans les ouvrages im- 
primés et dans les manuscrits usuels d’une famille 
écossaise du nom de Michel, Michael, ou Mitchell, 
qui portait pour armoiries: D'or, a la fasce d’azur 
chargée de 3 besants d’argent, et accompagnée de 
+ merlettes de sable, 2 en chef, et 1 en pointe ? 

Cette famille, d’aprés la tradition, est venue en 
France sous Charles VI a l’époque des guerres 
entre la France et l’Angleterre. On lui donne 
pour auteur John Michel écuyer, qui faisait partie 
d'une compagnie amenée d’Ecosse & Orléans en 
1419, sous le commandement de John Coqueborne. 

Il se peut que les armoiries aient subi quelques 
modifications 4 la suite de 1]’établissement de la 
famille sur le Continent. L. pg 1A MorINERIE. 

Boulevard du Temple, No. 25, & Paris, France. 


Pensy: Surrrte.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me the derivation of the above words, 
both of which I have lately met with in Cumber- 
land. A sick woman tells me she has a pensy 
appetite, she can only eat something very nice. 
Another person, speaking of a little dog that has 
been much petted, says, “he is so pensy, he will 
not touch new milk.” I find the word in the Glos- 
sary to the Waverley Novels, published at Edin- 
burgh by Robert Cadell, 1847. The meaning 
given is, “ proud and conceited.” 

Smittle, which I find in Coles’s English Dic- 
tionary marked as a north-country word, meaning 
“to infect,” was used the other day by a woman 


| be suited in Lakys skins.”—Greene’s Jas. 1V. 








in reference to a fatal case of fever which had 
just occurred in a neighbour's family. She said, 
she heard it was a smittle complaint. S. L. 


B. Prescot’s ANTICcOPERNICAN Boor. — I 
should feel extremely obliged for some informa- 
tion concerning the author of the following book : 

“The inverted Scheme of Copernicus with the pre- 
tended Experiments upon which his followers have founded 
their hypotheses of Matter and Motion, compared with 
facts, and with the experience of the senses and the doc- 
trine of the formation of Worlds out of atoms by the 
power of Gravity and Attraction, contrasted with the 
formation of one World by the divine Power as it is re- 
vealed in the history of Creation. By B. Prescot, Liver- 
pool. 1822.” 

Namely, can the terms of a citation of Whis- 
ton’s Memoirs, in the 62nd page, justify the trans- 
lation of it by Delambre (Jiistoire de 0 Astronomie 
du xviii® Siécle, Paris, 1827, p. 51) as follows P— 

“ Newton était d’un caractére le plus craintif, le plus 
cauteleux, et le plus soupconneux que j’aie jamais connu: 

et sil eut été viv: ant qué ind j’écrivis contre sa chronologie, 
je n’eusse pas osé publier ma réfutation ; car, d’aprés la 
connaissance que j’avais de son caracttre (alias de ses 
habitudes, Arago, Notices Scientifiques, tom. iii. 324), 
jaurais da craindre qu’il ne me tuat.” 
E. Provuet, 
tépétiteur & I’Ecole Polytechnique, a Paris. 


“ RuyME nor Reason.””—We have often heard 
the expression, “‘ There’s neither rhyme nor reason 
in it,” and it seems to be considered more em- 
phatic than “It’s unreasonable.” Why so? and 
what has caused this curious conjunction of words ? 
The nearest approach to it I can remember in 
print is Browning’s “ Is there a reason in metre?” 

F. A. Escort. 

Purases IN Sovutnern.—If I am not tres- 
passing too much on your ‘space, may I ask what 
is the meaning of the words italicised in the fol- 
lowing passages, viz. : 

“You have discretion ‘a to win all our money, 
I'll take your word for any thing but an Alpieu.”—South- 
ern’s Maid’s last Prayer, p. 46, ed. 1721, vol. ii. 

“Pox o’ this scraping and tooting; shall we eclipse, 
Tom, and make it a Rankum?”—Zd, p. 67. 

“Kiss her! have a care what you say: I warrant she 
scorns your words ; such fine folk are not us’d to be slopt 
and kiss’d.”—J/d. Oronoko, p. 204. 

“T am Slipper, which hath his best grace in summer to 
p. 128, ed. 
1831. 

“T'll gather moly-rocus, and the herbs 

That heal the wounds of body and of mind.” 
Id, p- 85. 
“ And for ancient custom of Vail sta 
Keep it stili, claim privilege from me.’ 
Id. Pinner of Wakefield, p. 205. 

Should any of your correspondents who may 

kindly answer my queries, feel disposed to write 


| to me instead of taking up your valuable space, I 


| append my full address. CorRNELIUS PAINE. 


Oak Hill, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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Pure Scarier rm Inivmr ations. — Having 
some time ago employed pure searlet in illumin- 
ating the illustrations to some books which I 
greatly value, I am now fearing for the perman- 
ence of the colouring. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me by suggesting any means of 
preventing the decomposition which will I fear 
take place, though as yet there are no perceptible 
indications of it? Would a wash of any other 
colour—say vermilion and Chinese white—an- 
swer the "purpose, if applied upon the pure 
scarlet ? J. Woopwarpb. 

Montrose. 

Scorcn CrercyMEnN, 1687.—I find the manner | 
of designating Scotch clergymen (Episcopalian or | 
Presbyterian) in deeds and registers, of date prior 
to the Revolution, extremely puzzling. Thus, in 
an entry in the Edinburgh register of births in 
1687, two of the witnesses are “M*' William 
Smyth, ministér,’ and “M* George Smyth, at 
Daick,”—the latter being episcopal incumbent of 
the parish of Dawick, in Peeblesshire. Why 
should the former be called “minister,” without 
reference to his living? And why should the 
latter be described by his living, without refer- 
ence to his sacred office? Am I justified in sup- 
posing that, if “minister” alone appear after a 
man’s name in a deed dated 1687, he no longer | 
held a living at the time; but had been “ outed,” 
or had demitted his charge? As far as my ex- 

rience goes (which is perhaps rather limited), I 
should say that the usual way of designating a 
clergyman, at the date referred to, would be 
thus: “Mr.Geo. Smyth, minister at Daick Kirk ;” 
but finding so many different ways of describing 
them, it has occurred to me that the question of 
Episcopacy or Presbytery may have something to 
do with the case. I hope some of your Scotch 


correspondents may be able to throw light on this. 
F. M. 8. 


Spencer Famiiy.—At the time of the Ameri- 
can revolution, William Spencer was a well- 
known citizen of Savannah in Georgia, holding 
various appointments from H. M. government. | 
Information is wanted as to relatives in England. | 
He had a brother, John Spencer, in Savannah, 
and a daughter, Mary Elizabeth, also connections 
of the name of Bowen; but he was a native of | 
England, and I wish to be informed of his place 
of birth and connections ? LOYALIST. 


TESTAMENTARY Burrat. —3 Maii, 1538, Xe. 
Whitaker's Craven, p. 28. What is a testamentary 
burial ? D. 


Tue Grant Woatoc. — One of the mythic 
heroes of whom my venerable friend, the late 
Mr. Douce, was wont to discourse, and whose | 
history he was anxious to learn, was the Giant | 
Woglog. I have just seen, in the Catalogue of | 


| not once in Lincolnshire. 


Books issued by Mr. E. Pearson, of St. Martin’s 
Lane, a reference to this redoubtable hero. In de- 
scribing a Bewick volume of woodcuts from a 
book entitled “A Pretty Book of Pictures for 
Little Masters and Misses; or, Tommy Trip's His- 
tory of Birds and Beasts (Newcastle: Printed by 
T. Saint, 1779),” Mr. Pearson says : — ‘ 

“ The vignettes include the Giant Woglog trying to 
seize Tommy Trip, the Student.” 

Now, as from this it is evident that Bewick 
knew something of Giant Woglog, I venture to 
inquire whether any reader of “ N. & Q.” possesses 
a copy of Tommy Trip; and if so, whether it 
contains the history of the Giant Woglog, or 
whether his “ History” is still preserved in the 
memory of any Newcastle student of foll-lore ? 

Wim J. Toms. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tawarte. — What is the meaning of the suffix 
thwaite which occurs in so many Cumberland 
names, as Armathwaite, Crossthwaite, Bassen- 


| thwaite, &e. ? F. G. W. 


Exeter Coll. Oxon. 

[The meaning of thwaite is nearly the same as the 
Saxon field, a forest clearing. It is very common in 
Norway ; it occurs forty-three times in Cumberland, and 
(Isaac Taylor’s Words and 
Places, edit. 1865, p. 159.) Consult also Kelham’s Nor- 
man Dictionary, and Todd's Johnson, art. “ Thwaite ” and 
“ Thwite.” Hearne remarks, that the explication of this 
word warranted by Sir E. Coke, is “a wood grubbed up and 
turned to arable.” Whenever this land was given to any 
church, the donors were thus commended by the prayers 
of the congregation in the ancient form of the Bidding 
Prayer: “Ye shalle bydde for tham that this cherche 
honour with book, with bell, with westiments, with thwayte, 
oder with lyght, oder with eny oder ournaments to roof, 
oder to grounde with londe, oder with rent, where through 
God and our Lady, and all halben of hevene beth the fairer 
inservit her, oder elliswar.” (Letters written by Eminent 
Persons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1813, 
i, 194.) 

In Cumberland the term thwaiting (pronounced thiwet- 
ting) is applied to the operation of clearing any spot of 


| wood. The words prefixed to thwaite in many instances 


are the Christian or surnames of the persons who made 
the clearings; as Adam-thwaite, Simon-thwaite, &c.; 
whereas Lang-thwaite, Low-thwaite, Smal-thwaite, 
Mickle-thwaite, and others, describe the extent or situa- 
tion of the clearing, and the character of the vegetation 
which succeeded the clearance.— Gent. Mag. Noy. 1856, 


| p. 530, ] 


Sr. Mary’s, Crown Srreet, Sono. — What is 
to be understood by the inscription over the west 
door of St. Mary’s, Crown Street, Soho, which 
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was formerly, I believe, a Greek or Russian 
chapel, or at any rate belonging in some way to 
the Church of the East ? J.F 
iven in “N. & Q.” 3r¢ §, iii. 171, 


where our correspondent will find an interesting account 


[ This inscription, as g 


of the building, seems to admit of this interpretation: 
“In the year of salvation 1667, this church was raised 


by the Greek race, the King being the most serene Charles 


the Second ; the h ad of those born in the purple [i. e. of 


Roy al High- 


Ge royal family |, being the Archon Lord 

ness) James; the Arch-hierarch [Bishop], the Right 
Reverend Henry Compton, at the expense of the above, 
and of the rest of the arch-hierarchs and well-born 
[nobles] the [ query, a word omitted | 
inos [ query, Bishop | 


of our congrega- 





tion the most lowly 
of Somers, he of the Isle of Melos.” 


Joasaph Georg 


ScaRamMoucHE.—lI have always heard this word 
applied to a boy who was wicked and mischie- 
yous. What is the correct meaning of the word, 
and whence the de ory ? Wasscaramouche a 
person, as I find a Vie de Scaramouche was pub- 
lished in 1699 in 12mo ? TRETANE. 


[ Scaramouche, as detined by Richardson, a skirmisher, 


a buffoon, so-called from the skirmishing antics he per- 


forms, The Bi op cong ae under the head of 


“Scaramouche,” refers Angelo Constantini, the cele- 





brated Arlichino, and Poe wrote La Vie de Scaramouche, | 


par le Sieur Ange io- Constantini, Comédien Ordinaire du Roi 
dans sa Troupe Ttalienne, sous le nom de Mézelin. A Paris, 
1695. This is sty led in the 1813 edition of the Biographic 
(under the head “ Constantini”) “ une facétie assez rare ;” 
but it appears to be a real biography of “ Tiberio Fiorilli, 
surnommé Scaramouche, qui naquit 2 Naples en I’an mil 
six cent huit.” It contains many curious details of thea- 
trical life, and illustrations of manners and customs; and 


in the thirty-ninth chapter, which narrates the death of 


Scaramouche, there is a passage which may have given 
Byron a hint for the lines — 
“ Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.” 

Voila qui fut la fin du plus illustre Comédien qui ait 
jamais paru sur le Théatre Italien; et l’on peut dire sans 
hyperbole, que la nature aprés l’avoir fait en cassa la 
moule.” He was buried with 


1694. | 


great pomp on December 8, 


MonvuMENT AT Devizes. — It is said that there 
is a monument in the market-place of Devizes, in 
Wiltshire, recording the death of a person who 
imprecated the divine vengeance, and perished 
instantly. Is there such a monument? If ther 
is, what inscription is there on it ? 

Joun CLEMESTRA 

[In Murray’s excellent Hand-Book for Wilts, Dorset, 
and Somerset, the writer, speaking of the monument in- 
quired after by our correspondent, says at p. 54: — 

“The Market Cross, designed by Wyatt, bears an in- 
scription to record an awful event which occurred here in 
1753. A woman named Ruth Pierce having, with two 
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others, bought a sack of wheat, 
thought, their part of the money, a deficiency was found, 
To this she 
she might drop down dead if she had 


and each paid, as was 


and Ruth was accused of not having paid. 
replied, ‘ She wished 
not.’ She had scarcely spoken the words when she fell 
down and expired, having the money concealed in her 


hand,” | 


Moss-Troorer. —What is a —? oper, and 
why so called ? . Escort. 
inditti who inhabited 
the marshy country of Liddesdale, an 
People of this de 
Bogtrotters, apparently for a similar reason : — 


[A moss-trooper is one of those I 
| subsisted chiefly by 
rapine. 





ription in Ireland were called 


“A fancied moss-troc per, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, ri 

In mimic foray rode,’ 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, c. i. st. 19. 
This was also the usual appellation of the marauders 


ght merrily, 


upon the Border: “They are called moss-troopers,” says 
Fuller, Worthies, edit. 1840, i. 335 
the mosses, and riding in troops Senntihen P 
the bounds, or 
laws of neither. 


“because dwelling in 
They dwell in 
meeting, of two kingdoms, but obey the 

They come to church as seldom as the 
29th of February comes into the calendar.”—See Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dic tionary, 8. ¥. | 


Witi1am Fursecke.—Where shall I find par- 
ticulars as to the birth-place and family of William 
Fulbecke, author of — 

“An Historical Collection of the Continuall Factions, 
Tumults, and Massacres of the Romans and Italians dur- 
ing the space of 120 years before the Empire of Augustus 
Cesar, 4to, Lond. W. Ponsonby, 1601. 

‘An Abridgement, or rather a Bridge of Roman His- 
tories to pass the nearest way from ‘Titus Livius to Corne- 
lius Tacitus, 4to. 1608?” 

K, P. D. E. 


[ William Fulbecke, the law writer, was born in the 
parish of St. Benedict, Lincoln, in 1560 (where his father 
died mayor of that city, in 1566), and was educated at St. 
Alban Hall and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Con- 
sult Wood’s Athenee (Bliss), i. 726, and Rose’s Biog. Dic- 


tronary. 


Dyxrer.—An explanation is required of the 
word “ Dyker” as used in the following title on 
an old portrait, “ Sir —— , the Dyker.” 


X. Y. Z. 


| For want of the name of the worthy knight, and the 





history of his portrait, we can only offer a conjectural 
explanation, as it is just possible the word Dyker may 
have been used satirically. In old statutes we find an 
officer called Dyke reeve or Dykegrave, who had the over- 
sight of the dykes in the fen countries; whereas Jamie- 
son (s. v.) informs us that a Dyker is “a person whose 
employment is to build enclosures of stones, generally 
without lime,” and gives the following example of the 
Acts of Charles IT., vii. 235, ed. 
1814: “Commission for judgeing Elizabeth Crafford, 


use of the word from the 
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Katharine Coupland, spous to Thomas Johnstoun, dyker, 
diiate guilty of the abhominable cryme of witchcraft.” } 


Scor anp Lot.—Can you inform me the nature 
of the taxes called Scot and Lot, anciently re- 
quired to be paid by the electors of certain 
boroughs, and whether they were government or 
municipal taxes ? B. M. JALLAND. 


[Scot and Lot (Sax, sceat, pars, and lot, i. e. sors) is a 
customary contribution laid upon all subjects according 
to their ability. (Spelman.) Nor are these old words 
grown obsolete, for whoever in like manner (though not 
by equal proportion) are assessed to any contribution, 
are generally said to pay scot and lot. 33 Hen, VIII. 


c. 9: see also 11 Geo. I. ¢. 18, as to elections in London.] 


Replies. 


DIGHTON’S CARICATURES. 
(3°4 S, ix. 523, 451; x. 13.) 

I possess a book containing eighty of Dighton’s 
caricatures, all of which are coloured. The dates 
on the engravings range from January 4, 1793, to 
August, 1812; and the publisher's address is 
variously given—as Charing Cross; No. 12, Char- 
ing Cross; No. 6, Charing Cross; No. 4, Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross ; No. 21, New Bond Street; 
and Oxford. The titles of many of the engravings, 
most of which are full-length portraits, are pun- 
ning ones; in order to understand which, at the 
present time, we require a key. That key is 
supplied in my copies by some faded ink subscrip- 
tions, evidently contemporary, giving the names 
of the subjects. In the following list I show 
these names in italics : — 

1. Agamemnon a Great General, Taken on the Steyne 
at Brighton. Genl. Dalrymple. 

2. A View near Hyde Park Corner. Mr. Tattersal. 

8. A Gloomy Day. Taken on the Steyne at Brighton. 
Mr. Day. 

4. George the III"¢, aged 72, 1810. Reign’d 50 years, 
A Royal Jubilee. Taken at Windsor by R. Dighton, 
Spring Gardens, 

5. The Masor part of the Town of Portsmouth. Major 
Ashurst. 

6. A View from Trinity College, Cambridge. 
of Bristol. 

7. A Lawyer and his Client. This represents the sati- 
rical contrast of a fat lawyer and a lean client. 

8. Molineaux. This represents the black pugilist in 
attitude, 

9. A View from Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Mr. Ford. 

10. Lord Dashalong Bent on Driving. Lord Sefton. 

11. A Noble Commander from South Gloucester. 
Taken on the Steyne at Brighton. Lord Berkley. 

12. A Noble Aidede camp. Lord Petersham. 

13. A View of Norfolk. This title is headed by a 
ducal coronet, and the portrait is evidently that of the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

14. A View 
Hartley. 

15. A View from Trinity College, Oxford. 


Bishop 


from Merton College, Oxford. Mr, 


Mr, Kett. 








represents a very corpulent military man. 





16. John Bellingham. Taken at the Sessions House, 
Old Bailey, May 15th, 1812. 

17. A View from Jesus College, Oxford. 

18. A View taken from Chatham Row, Bath. 
Sheepherd. 

19. A Noble Duke. 
Duke of Grafton. 

20, A Noble General. Lord Harrington, 

21. The Specious Orator. “ Will your Ladyship do 
me the honor to say 50,000/—a mere trifle—a brilliant 
of the first water. An unheard-of price for such a lot, 
surely.” Mr. Christie. 

22. Triumph of the British Flag over the French Eagles 
and Colours, taken by our Brave Soldiers in different 
Actions, as they appear’d in the Park May 18th, 1811. 

23. A View taken from Christ Church Meadows, Ox- 
ford. Drs. Jackson and Webber. 

24. The Classical Alma Maier Coachman, 
Mr. Bobart. 

25. Lieut.-Gen. Macdonald. 

26. My Ass in a Band Box. This engraving repre- 
sents a costermonger-like man on a donkey, which is 
standing in an oblong box. What does it mean ? 

27. Members of the Whig Club. This represents two 
men seated. Under one, evidently the Duke of Norfolk, 
are the words “Charly, keep a civil Tongue in your 
Head ;” and under the other, “Jocky of Norfolk be not 
80 Bold.” 

28. Mother Goose of Oxford. 
basket of flowers. 

29. No title. Prince of Orange. 

80. Old Q—uiz, the old Goat of Piccadilly : — 


Dr. Hughes. 
Dr. 


Taken on the Steyne at Brighton. 


Oxford. 


An old woman with a 


A Shining Star in the British Peerage, 
And a usefull Ornament to Society.— Fudre. 


31. The Father of the Corporation of Oxford. Omnibus 
Carus. Alderman Fletcher. 

32. Mr. Braham in the character of Orlando. To Mr. 
Thos. Dibdin (the Author of The Cabinet, &c.) this Print 
is inscrib’d by his Friend, Robt. Dighton. 

33. A Gentle Ride from Exeter Change to Pimlico. 
Mr. Clarke. 

34, A View taken at Oxford. Mr. Smith. 

35. The Lady of the Lake. (Six lines from Scott's 
Lady of the Lake.) A Billingsgate tish-wife in a boat on 
the Thames. 

36. “ Vil you give us a Glass of Gin ?” (under a coarse 
oyster-girl). “I'll see you D—nd first” (under a surly cos- 
termonger with vegetables). 

37. “ Hold, Pizarro—hear me! if not always justly, 
at least act always greatly."—Pizarro. Mrs. Siddons. 

38. Iohn Doe and Richd. Roe. Brothers in Law. 

39. A View from Peter House, Cambridge. Dr. 
Barnes. 

40, No title. Captains Pack and Fenwick. 

41. A Jack in Office. This represents an exciseman 
with an indelicate dog. 

42. Descriptions of Battles by Sea and Land, in Two 
Volumes, from the King’s Library's at Greenwich and 
Chelsea. This represents two mutilated pensioners, 

43. Ireland in Scotland, or a trip from Oxford to the 
Land of Cakes. Mr. Ireland. 

44. A View taken from Bladus Buildings, Bath. Coun- 
sellor Morris. 

45. An Officer of the 10th, or Prince of Wales’s Hus- 
sars, taken from Life. Col. Quintin. 

46. No title. Dr. Parsons. 

47. If you’d know who this is, Reap. 

48. A View from Merton College, Oxford. Dr. Kneller. 

49. A View of a Tempie near Buckingham. This 
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Dr. 


A View from St. Iohn’s College, Cambridge. 
u ood 

A View of the Telegraph, Cambridge. 
J ‘ughon, 

52. The late Right Revd. Dr. Samuel Horsley, 
Bishop of St. As sap yh. 

53. Madame Catalani in Semiramide. 
ance in England, Dec, 13th, 1806. 

54. The Principal Arch of Lambeth Palace. Dr. Moore. 

A View from Magdalen College, Cambridge. Dr. 
Gretton. 

56. Hamlet in Scotland. 
Character (a line from Hamlet). 

57. A Celebrated Public Orator. 

58. “I von’t take a Farden Less,” 
smoking a pipe. 

59. A Master Parson and his Journeyman. 
clergyman and a thin curate. 

60. A View from Oriel College, Oxford. 

61. A View from St. Aldates, Oxford. 
A View from Baxter’s Livery Stables, Cambridge. 
Mr. Baxter. 

63. A Fashionable Lady in Dress and Undress. A 
double picture, with a lady at her toilette : in one wig- 
and nearly naked; in the other, made up and 
bedizened. 

4. A Lawyer and his Agent. 
lawyer. 


Dick 
Lord 


Her first appear- 


A Large Manager in a Great 
Stephen Kemble. 

Dr. Crow. 
A fat 


Dr. Eveleigh. 


Dr. Grosvenor. 


less, 
The Devil prompting a 


taken from the Dock 


65. A First Rate Man-of-War, 
yard, P ly mouth. Admiral Young. 
” 66. A View from Brazen Nose College, Oxford. 
67. Mr. Cooke: “Ha! am I King? ’tis so, but Ed- 


ward lives.” From a Drawing in the possession of Thos, 
Harris, Esq. 
68. “ We serve a King whom we Love—a God whom 


we Adore.” —FPizarro. 


69. A View from the Swan Brewhouse, Oxford. Mr. 
Swan. 
A Hero of the Turf and his Agent. Mellish and 
Buckle. 
71. A View of Somerset. A military man on horse- 
b ac k. 
A View taken from the Town Hall, Oxford, Mr. 
Tenet. 
73. An Officer of the 15th, or King’s Hussars. Taken 


from Life. Major Forrester. 
74. A Noble Student of Oxford. Lord G. 
or Queen’s Hussars. 


Grenville. 
An Officer of the 7th, Taken 
from Life. Col. Kerrison. 

76. A Striking View of Richmond. 
in attituc le. 

A View from the Pump Room, Bath. 
Donkin. 

78. No title. 
Brooke Watson. 

79. Sir David Dundas, K.B., Commander-in-Chief, 

80. The Towns-end, <A farmer-like man with a stick, 

Were there two Dightons? those 
engravings which have the address Charing Cross 
bear R. Dighton’s name; and one of those which 
have the address Spring Gardens bears the name 
of Dennes Dighton. Dr. Doran, in his Their 
Majestic 3 Servants (ii. 433 ), Say s:-— 

Deighton, an actor of Drury Lane, was a clever painter, 
and “the first who exhibited slightly caricatured like- 
nesses of his colleagues—enough to indicate some queer 
peculiarity, but not enough to give offence. These used 
to attract the public round his shop-window in Charing 
till Deighton (or Dighton, as the Sadler’s Wells 
had to make his ezit. * Hundred 


A black pugilist 
Ge neral 


A wooden-legged man with a pigtail. 


Some of 


Cross, 


bills used to record) The 


A very fat butcher | 
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Guilder Print,’ by Rembrandt, was missing from the 
British Museum ; and to that print access had been given 
by Beloe, the keeper of the prints, to Deighton. ‘There 
was a scandal which sent the actor into exile, and cost 


| the translator of Herodotus his place.’ 


Is the Doctor right in his orthography of the 
artist’s name? All my engravings give the spel- 
ling as Dighton. Epwakp J. Woop. 

5, Charles Square, N. 


THE DOUGLAS AND WIGTON PEERAGES. 
(3 § 438, 514.) 


S. ix. 125, 

1. The Wigton Peerage. —¥rom what has now 
been elicited it would seem that the fourth and 
fifth Earls of Douglas used the territorial desig- 
nations of “Dominus Galwidie” and “ Comes 
Wigtonize ” somewhat indifferently. As ancient 
Galloway included Wigton and Nithsdale, its 
“ Lordship ” represented a wider territory than the 
Earldom of Wigton. 

2. The Douglas Peerage-—Here, Mr. Irvine, 
so far from giving me the evidence (if it existed) 
in correction of the facts stated and views ex- 
pressed in my last, as I invited him to do, has 
simply accused me of getting “into utter confu- 
sion,” and has, it appears, in so doing fallen into 
error himself! In stating that the Anight of Lid- 
desdale “was the natural son of the good Sir 
James, and must not be confounded with William 
de Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale,” he is impugning 
the undoubted fact that the knight was the lawful 
son and heir of Sir James Douglas de Laudonia, 
and head of the Douglases of Dalkeith, a totally 
distinct branch of this great family. 

The mistake as to the knight’s real parentage 
first appeared in Hume of Godscroft’s History, and 
was (as I stated in my last article) corrected by 
Ruddiman. It was probably repeated in Dou- 
glas’s Peerage, a work abounding in errors, and 
apparently in Wood's edition of that work in 1813; ; 
subsequently reiterated in Mr. Cosmo Innes’s Pre- 
face to the Maitland Club edition of the Chartulary 
of Glasgow, 18438 (p. xxxviii.), and finally, as was 
thought, set at rest by Mr. Riddell on the irrefra- 

gable authority of numerous charters and other 
aa + aan cited in his Stewartiana, pp. and 
137-42. 

If Mr. Irvine is a partizan of the opposite 
view he should have said so, and proved his case, 
instead of simply reasserting error. Any tyro in 
Scottish history knows that William de Douglas, 
afterwards first earl, who murdered the knight of 
Liddesdale in 1353, and had a gift of his estate of 
Liddesdale, was a different person from the knight. 
Besides these two Williams there was another 
contemporary William de Douglas, a bastard 
brother of the Knight of Liddesdale, and known in 
history as [aisne, or “the elder,” as a distinctive 


—- aon 
157 ; 326, 


> 
S2-v, 
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epithet. We might ask why Ae is not also in- 
Faded in Mr. Wood’s caveat quoted by Mr. 
Irvine? But itis a piece of “utter confusion ’ 

to call the Knight of Liddesdale the brother of 


Archibald the Grim, who it is pretty well ascer- | 


tained was the only natural son of the good Sir 
James; and the terms in which these two a 
are successively nominated in the entail of 1342, 
referred to in my last, seem to place this be yond 
doubt, though Mr. Irvine passes the quotation 
over in silence. 

For my authority that Margaret, Countess of 
Angus and Marr, granted charters down to 1415, 
I refer Mr. Irvine to the Appendix to Mr. 
Riddell’s Remarks on Scotch Peerage Law (1853), 
No. 3, p. 159, where a deed of that partic cular 
date is mentioned as being in the MS. Chartulary 
of Coldingham in the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates! Since the date of Mr. Riddell’s work 
I believe this chartulary has been printed in the 
Surtees Society volume for 1841, so that Mr. 
— is doubly to blame in ignoring it. And, 

am quite aware that Isabella, Countess of 
Marr and Lady of the Garioch in her own right, 
was a different person from the Countess of Angus 
and Marr, the suggestion that she was the granter 
of y above deed does not require notice. 


A dispassionate perusal of the able argument 


on the subject of the Angus family contained in | 
| House of Commons. 


the last-quoted work by Mr. Riddell (pp. 154-164) 
can hardly fail to convince any unbiassed inquirer 


that, the notion of Margaret Stewart, Countess of 


Angus and Marr, and mother of George, first 
(Douglas) Earl of Angus, having been married to 
his father William, Earl of Douglas, is quite un- 
tenable. Mr. Irvine certainly has done nothing 
to upset it so far as I see. It is begging the ques- 
tion to say that the delay in settling the succession 
on the death of Earl James was connected with 
the status of George of Angus. There may have 
been other causes for this which we cannot now 
discover. It may have been connected with Earl 
James's own sons for anything we know. 
these, William Douglas, on Dec. 5, 1389, received 
from his grandmother Margaret, 
Douglas and Marr, and Sir J 
nus de Marr jure uxoris, her 
charter of the barony of Drumlanrig, possrBLy in 
satisfaction of more extensive claims on the estates 
and dignities. In the absence of written proof, 


Countess of 
ohn Swinton, dom | 
second husband, a | 


One of | 


hypothesis is all we can safely go upon in such | 
| force, but were given with a feeble arm and failing 


ancient transactions, ANGLO-Scotvs. 


WHIPPING GROWN GIRLS. 
(34S, ix. 51, 457.) 


Your correspondent from Baltimore (H. Y. 


| 
| 


the birch rod has still its zealous advocates in Eng- 
land if he will refer to a case brought forward in the 
House of Commons, June 1, 1863. It related to 
the discipline of the female school at Chelsea for 
the daughters of soldiers killed in the Crimean 
war, which was founded out of a portion of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund. 

It appeared that the authorities of the school, 
the secretary, chaplain, and lady superintendent, 
who was the daughter of a naval officer, and a 
woman of high respectability, approved of this 
mode of punishment. The girls were whipped 
by the lady superintendent’s own hand, who 
always inflicted the punishment herself. Nor did 
the older ones escape their liability to this correc- 
tion. On the contrary, she contended that a girl 
of fifteen or sixteen both required strict discipline 
to keep her in order when she was ill-disposed, 
and also that the rod had greater terrors for her 
than for a younger child. There was a committee 
of lady visitors, some of whom disapproved of the 
practice. A keen controversy was carried on. 
The secretary and lady superintendent contended 
that in a school of near three hundred girls, many 
of them sprung from the lower ranks, corporal 
correction was absolutely necessary. The ladies 
who dissented resigned their duties as visitors, 
and the whole matter, creating some stir, was at 
last the subject of inquiry and discussion in the 


It ended ina sort of compromise: the birch was 
discontinued, but the palms of the girls’ hands 
were surrendered to the mercy of the schoolmis- 
tresses, who were authorised to inflict strokes with 
acane upon them for any offences they might be 
guilty of. 

The punishment of whipping girls is now not 
ractised in France, but it was very general in the 
ast century. 

Madame de Genlis, the celebrated authoress, 
narrates in her Memoirs that her mother was very 
severe, and frequently applied the rod with great 
vigour and effect. 

It strikes an English ear as rather a piece of 
affected sentimentality when she tells us that 
when this rigid parent fell into bad health, the 
commencement of a disorder of which she died, 
the first feelings of alarm and uneasiness the affec- 
tionate daughter felt on her mother’s account 
were caused by her finding that the strokes of the 
rod were no longer inflicted with their former 


strength. ye A 
The following extract from the letter of the 

American correspondent’s letter which appeared in 

the Ev ening Standard of July 12 shows that if there 


.. | be truth in the story that young ladies of mature 


3'¢ S. ix. 51) may be convinced that the ri | age are still subject to the ‘disc ipline of the rod by 
fashioned mode of correction for naughty girls by 





some schoolmistresses in this country, as asserted 
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in the Queen’s Newspaper, the scandal is greater 
in America, where the punishment was inflicted by 
men : — 

“Another whipping case—happily without fatal re- 
sults—has occurred under the shadow of enlightened Bos- 
ton. Miss Josephine Foster, a young lady seventeen years 
of age, was a pupil in a public school in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Having been detected in the heinous 
offence of whispering in school, her teacher decreed that 
the offender should receive a whipping. Some resistance 
being made, the principal of the school and two assistants 
were called in, These three men seized the girl, two of 
them held her limbs, while the principal administered 
fifteen or twenty blows with a stout leather strap. The 
punishment—which was of the most indecent character— 
was administered in presence of the entire school. The 
case will be brought before the grand jury, and an attempt 
will be made to indict the perpetrators of this foul out- 
rage. The public school committee of Cambridge have 
decided that they cannot interfere in the matter, as pun- 
ishments of the sort described are “ part of the regular 
discipline of the public schools.” This aflair occurred, it may 
be well to remember, in Massachusetts, the native land of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Charles Sumner, and not in 
any portion of that region which once (if we are to be- 
lieve New England) had no more frequent sound than 
that of the fatuous flogging of innocent but indurated 
Africans.” 

ANTI-VIRGEUS. 
THE OSTRICH FEATHER BADGE. 
(3S. x. 39.) 

Iam not the less obliged to Mr. Foss for his 
reference, because I happen to have been long 
familiar with the contents of the three able 
articles on the “ Ancient and Beautiful Badge of 
the Ostrich Feathers,” in vols. xxix., xxxi., and 
xxxii. of the Archeologia. 


| badge of the Princes of Wales.” 





its use amongst them, while, on a few special 
occasions, it was granted as a signal mark of royal 
favour to certain distinguished individuals not in 
direct descent princes of the blood royal. 

So deadly were the wars of the roses that, of 
the House of Plantagenet, no princes were left 
who might bear their “ancient and beautiful 
Including Jasper Tudor, the royal house 
of Henry VIL. numbers five prince s only: thre« of 
them became kings, two were in succession Princes 
of Wales, and one was Prince Roval. The two 
of James I. were Princes of Wales, the 
younger brother succeeding on the death of the 
elder; and Sandford tells us (ed. 1707, p. 560) 
that, amongst other heraldic insignia displayed 
on the occasion of the funeral of the elder of these 
two royal brothers, Henry, Prince of Wales, in 
1612, were “the three feathers, the hereditary 
Sir N. H. Ni- 
colas, however, states (Archeologia, xxxi. 370) 


badge.” 


sons 


| that, after the period of Henry VIIL., “ the Badge 
| seems to have been considered to belong exclu- 


sively to the sovereign’s eldest son.” It was 
borne by Edward VI., before his accession, as 
Prince Royal, or, perhaps more probably, as 
Prince of Wales elect; but Mary and Elizabeth 
Tudor, while queens regnant, also bore this badge, 


| though not in direct association with their regal 


My object now is to | 


seek for such fresh and additional information and | 


illustration as may enable me to carry out more | 


fully the investigations of the learned and accom- 
plished writers of those communications to the 


Archeologia 2 and I am the more encouraged to | 


prosecute such an inquiry, from the circumstance, 
that I have already been successful beyond my 
expectations. The chief points to be determined 
have reference to the appropriation of this badge 
to the Princes of Wales, as they are specially 
distinguished from other Princes of the Royal 
Houses of England: and also it appears desirable 
to bring together as many original examples as 
possible of the badge itself, in order to show the 
varied arrangement of the feathers, their artistic 
treatment, and the manner in which they were 
associated with the princely coronet, scroll, motto, 
and sometimes other accessories. 

From its first appearance till the accession of 
the House of Tudor to the English crown, the 
ostrich feather badge was held to be both a regal 
and a princely ensign; as such it was borne by 
all the descendants of Edward III.; or, at any 
rate, there appear to have been no restrictions in 


rank and dignity: thus, the feathers appear on a 
seal of Mary for the Duchy of Lancaster, and of 
Elizabeth for judicial use in three counties of 
Wales ( Archeologia, xxxi. 371, 495). Next in 
succession follows Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales. 

I now beg leave to submit three queries on this 
subject: 1. Canit be shown that Henry VIII. did, 
or certainly did not, bear the feather badge during 
the lifetime of his elder brother, Prince Arthur ? 
2. The same query, precisely, applied to Charles I. 
and his elder brother Prince Henry ? Is it 
probable that the feathers became the badge of 
the Princes of Wales by an involuntary or acci- 
dental prescriptive title, arising from the remark- 
able circumstance that, during nearly the one 
hundred and forty years immediately preceding 
the accession of Charles I., every English prince 
had been Prince of Wales or Prince of Wales 
elect, and so the badge of a prince, and of the 
Prince of Wales, became one and the same thing ? 

I observe that two ostrich feathers are on the 
field of the seal of Alexander Lindsay, second 
Earl of Crawford, a.p. 1424. This fine seal is 


| admirably engraved in the frontispiece to the Sup- 


plementary Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals—a 
noble volume of the greatest value and interest, 
which has just been produced by Mr. Henry 
Laing of Edinburgh. 

CHARLES Bovure.t. 
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STARBOARD AND LARBOARD. 
37S. x. 35.) 

In common with Mr. Wepewoop, G. H. M. has 
fallen into what I conceive to be the mistake of 
assuming coincidence, or rather identity, between 
heiere, the comparative of the Danish hoi, high, 
and fevire as the distinctive epithet of the right- 
hand, or equivalent to our English right: a mis- 
take which led the writer of a serial boy’s tale 
published two or three years since, and the scene 
of which was laid in Iceland, to write higher hand 
instead of right hand, once or oftener. 

Hoi (high) is from O. N. hdr, correlative with 
which are Sw. hég, M. G. hauk, A.-S. heah, heag, 
&c. Heire, on the other hand, is from O. N. 


hegr or hagr, which Haldersen explains by the | 


Lat. dexter, facilis, artificiosus; Molbeck by the 
Danish nem, haandelig; and Kok by dulig, be- 
quem. Perhaps our happiest English equivalent 
might be handy, in the same sense in which it is 
— to an apt, ready, facile person. Thus 
the hoire haand is simply the hand that is of 
readiest and most dexterous use—handiest, so to 
say, for the various offices the hands are put to. 
The Swedish form of the word is héyer; and 
hoger—the sound of which Mr. Kok represents 
by the Danish form hyher —the South Jutland. 
Apart from this, there seems to be nothing to 
object to in Mr. Wepewoon’s derivation of Jar- 
board, from O. E. leer, left, with which he collates 
Dutch /aager, beside quoting “Clay, with his hat 
turned up o’ the eer side too” (Ben Jonson in 
Nares). With A.-S. steor-bord, bec-bord, O. N. 
bakcbord, Dan. styrbord, bak-bord, &c., I think it is 
unnecessary to go to Romance sources for the 








| means for securing the steering-oar to the vessel 
| at either end; with the attestation of history that 
| the ships or boats of the north did progress with 
| either end first at will—either side of the vessel 
might become starboard, and would, according to 
circumstances; and the other consequently bak- 
bord. When, however, ships began to be con- 
structed on the principle of a detinite distinction 
between stem and stern, as in Cnut’s time they 
had, then the right-hand side continued to be the 
starboard ; but innovations in the mode of steer- 
ing would make bak-bord less descriptive, as 
= to the left side: and thus, O. E. leer, sup- 
planting the bee in bechord, would give rise to 
larboard as a word truer or more descriptive than 
| its predecessor had now become. 
J. C. ATKINSON. 
| Danby, in Cleveland. 


MEANING OF HOWARD. 
(3° S. x. 29.) 

| Teannot but think that this word, when used 
| to denote an impounder of cattle, is merely a cor- 
| ruption of Hayward or Haward, the name of an 
| old, and by no means unimportant, officer in a 
| parish. For before the Acts of Inclosure, now 
become almost universal, there were in every, or 

| nearly every, township (as it was called) or manor, 
| one or more arable common fields, the properties 
| in which lay usually in small and narrow slips, 
divided from each other by lynchets or banks ; and, 

| as soon as the crops were cleared, the occupants, 
whether freeholders, copyholders, or tenants at 
will, turned in their cattle, according to a certain 


origin of the words starboard and larboard. O.N. | just rate and proportion, to traverse upon what 
styri, A.-S. steore, styre (a helm or rudder), is of | feed had been left, which often was rather con- 
course the origin of starboard, and the steersman’s | siderable, and otherwise would have been lost and 
invariable post in old times seems to have been | perished, and of no use to any one. l'o see tha 
on the right side of the vessel, looking forwards. | this was properly done, an officer, calle d the hay- 
Englehardt (Nydam Morefund, p- 8) quotes the | ward, was appointed in the Lords’ Court, whose 
Bayeux Tapestry, a bas-relief over the entrance to | duties were to reckon the cattle, and see that no 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and the Sandwich seal, | one turned in an undue proportion, to ascertain 
in illustration of this statement. But, further, | that no stranger interfered, that there were none 
among the admirable illustrations of the various | but those belonging to the freeholders and tenants 
matters found at Nydam, he gives an engraving | of the manor, and if any such were found straying 
of the rudder, or rather steering-oar, found in | on the common fields or elsewhere within the 
connection with the interesting ancient vessel also | limits of the manor, to impound them ; and lastly 
delineated; and it is worthy of remark, that its | (from which some derive the name), to see that 
head is constructed for the grasp of both hands— | the fences were all well kept up, and that no 
one handle being vertical, the other horizontal. | cattle broke out from the commori fields into the 
The steersman then, placed on the styrbord, would | inclosed grounds, which from their numbers they 
gg have his back to the other side of the | were constantly liable to do. 

oat. May not this position furnish the explana- Cowel explains the word to denote “ one that 


tion of the term bakbord? But further, it is | keepeth the common herd of the town,” and de- 
evident that, with tholes only secured in their rivesit from the French haye, a hedge, and garde, 
places by rope-ties, and therefore, so to speak, | one who keeps watch over anything, giving as his 
easily reversible; with stem and stern indistin- | reason for this etymology that one part of the 
guishable in form or proportions; with apparent office was to see that the cattle neither broke nor 
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cropped the hedges of inclosed grounds. It may 
also have its origin from the Saxon egward, a 
keeper, warder, or guard, but the office probably 
is not of so ancient date. With regard to the 
word Hogwarden, certainly in forests or thickly 
wooded countries there may have been a similar 
officer to look after the hogs and pannage; but it 
may reasonably be doubted whether he would be 
described (especially in early times) by so bar- 
barous a compound as this. 

The oath of the Heyward [sic] 
chin, fo. 46. 


is given in Kit- 


| to James Watt, 


In writing upon this subject, it may not be in- | 


appropriate to add the remark, that the disposi- 
tion of common fields above alluded to will ex- 
plain the reason why the ancient church glebes 


lie commonly widely dispersed in small pieces | 


over a parish: the fact being, that they were of- 
ferings of different individuals, made upon the 
occasion of the consecration of the church, with- 
out reference to each other, and for the salvation 
of the souls of the giver and of his kindred. W. 





In Oxfordshire the impounder of cattle is called 
the hayward (7. ¢. the warden or protector of the 
hay), not the howard; and in places where the 
Courts Leet are kept up and held annually, an 
impounder or hayward is chosen by the Leet Jury 
and sworn into office by the steward. Before the 
inclosure of the common fields of the adjoining 
parish (Heyford Warren) in 1841, such a func- 
tionary devoted his whole time to warding the 
hay and corn crops in summer and the hayricks 
and turnip crops in winter from injury by stray 
animals. 

In my own village and parish the rural postman 
now fills the office of hayward, which is, I believe, 
in technical language, “‘ known to the common law 
of England.” I copy the following anecdote from 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 300, 
edit. 1818 : — 

“Old Simon Bransden, of Winterborne Basset, in Wilts, 
had been Parish-clerk in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
was afterwards heywerd of the town: he was wont in 
summer time to leave his oxen in the field and goe to 
church and pray to St. Katherine, the tutelar saint of the 
church; and when he returned, if any of his herd were 
stung with the gad-fly and ran away, he would run after 
them and cry out, ‘ Pray good St. Katherine of Winter- 
born, stay my oxen! pray good St. Katherine, stay my 
oxen!’” 

Witrram WIna. 
Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, 


Snortnose Famity (3 §S. ix. 453.)— Bar- 
tholomew Shorthose was presented to the vicar- 
age of West, or Bishop’s Lavington, Wilts, 1661. 
He died in 1664, and his burial is recorded in the 
parish register. John Shorthose, to whom your 
correspondent’s inquiry alluded, seems to have 


been presented to Stanton St. Bernard by Thomas 
Earl of Pembroke, 1687; made prebendary of 
Stanton St. Bernard by the same patron, 1712. 
He died 1721. There appears no record of his 
institution to Uphaven, but John Coleman was 
inducted 172 On the death of John Shorthose, 
the vicarage of Stanton St. Bernard was given 
721, and the prebend of Stanton 
St. Bernard, in 1722, bestowed on Richard Roots. 
Both preferments vacant by the death of John 
Shorthose. E. Ww. 


CITATIONS FOR VERIFICATION (3° S, ix. 195; 
x. 37.)—Although the words “Jupiter infused 
more badness into men than the fire of Prometheus 
could burn out” are not to be found in Asschy lus, 
we have the substance in the Prometheus Bound. 
Jupiter (= the atmosphere) 

“ Designed, after having annihilated the whole race of 
man, to plant a new kind in their place” (231—3.) Men 
“had eyes and saw not; ears, and heard not, but, like to 
the shape of dreams, left for long their whole course of 
life to chance and confusion, and neither knew how t 


|} construct houses of brick with their fronts to the sun, nor 
| yet the art of working in wood; but dwelt beneath the 


earth, like the tiny ant, in the sunless depths of caves ; 
and knew no certain sign of winter, or of flowering spring 
or fruitful summer.” (447—456.) 

Such was the work of Jupiter. Prometheus, « 
personification of Forethought, who had been the 
adviser of Jupiter, and then rejected, had supplied 
men with the knowledge and arts necessary to 
those who must provide for the future by the 
work of to-day (506). The use of fire was one 
of the chief of his gifts (252). In Io we have 
a specimen of the evil inflicted on a mortal by 
Jupiter, who had not the courage or power to 
protect her against the jealousy of Juno. Even 
Jupiter, who was ignorant of the future, had to 
seek of Prometheus information as to his own 
impending fate (952). But a stop was put to 
all the good Prometheus designed, by the fixing 
him to the rocks of Scythian deserts (1—6). 
The depriving men of the aid of Forethought 
(Prometheus) was another injury inflicted on 
man by Jupiter. Some allowance must be made 
to Toplady’s correspondent for rhetorical adapta- 
tion. T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, S. 

Qvortations (3' S. ix. 413; x. 46.)— 
“T wish I were where Helen lies.” 

I remember this song when I was a girl, forty- 
five years ago. The music was plaintive, and in 
the meagre style of that day. I have heard Mrs. 
Opie sing it, but with less effect than “ Lord Ul- 
lin’s Daughter,” and “ My Boy Tammy.” 
F. C. B. 

The lines alluded to by your correspondent are 
by Cowper, and appear as under in “ Retirement ” 
(sub fin.), the motto to which poem, it may be 
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added (as bearing upon a late query), is the Vir- 
gilian “ studiis florens ignobilis oti” : — 
“Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 

But not to manage leisure with a grace ; 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd.” 
J. B. Saaw. 

Manchester. 


Old Trafford, 


Bett Founper’s Name (3 8. x. 27.) —The 
shield about which 43 inquires originally belonged 
to Richard Brasyer, of Norwich. It is found on 
many bells in Norfolk. Its descent from one 
founder to another may be seenin Mr. A. Tyssen’s 
interesting Account of the Church Bells of Sussex. 


1864. 

45 is requested to refer toa notice in “N. & Q.” 
(38" 5 368), and to put himself in direct com- 
munication with H. T. ELLacomMBe. 

rge, Devon, 


Rectory, Cly st-St.-Geo 
Srvopte (3° 8, ix. 
in the Levant” 


380; x. 39.) — The “ town 
from which this colour is said by 





Coats to take its name, is Sinope, in the Black | 


Sea, as will be seen from the following extract 

from Spener : — 
“Color viridis seu 

(Gelenio), nobis griin, 


prasinus, gramineus, chelidonius 
Gallis vocatur de sinople. Hance 
vocem deducunt ab urbe Pontica Sinope, verum terra que 
inde adfertur rubra est, unde vocabulum per errorem 
deinceps ad viridem colorem tractum autumant ; excusant 
tamen cum aliis Ant, Dodinus, Altes. et M. Gilb. de Va- 
rennes Rt, d’ Armes, part, i. p. 35, quod terra etiamsi rubra 
viridi colore tingatur, et nomen retineat. Menestr. in 
verit. art du Blas, ¢.7, p.80, deduxerat a Greco mpdowos, 
per inversionem Sinopra, vel ex mpdowa Srda. Confer 
eundem in / Art du Blas. justif. c. 2, p.40. Verum ipse- 
met dein p. 45, 47, alii manuscripto veteri cedit, ubi ab 
urbe Sinope dicitur adferri et viride et rabrum.”—Operis 
Heraldici pars generalis (cap. iv. “ De Tincturis oe Frank- 
furt am Main, 1717. 


The quotations from Menestrier referred to 
above are as follows : — 


“ Je dis done que Sinople vient de wpdowa dA, armes 
vertes, et qu’en retranchant la premiére syllabe il reste 
ow oma, Ce semen pune est appuyé par la pratique 
de toutes les — angues; et pour commencer par ]’Hébraique, 
Idumea est accourcy dans Isaye, ch, xxi, en duma. Ieru- 
salem en rt m en pl usieurs endroits, et Hierosolyma en 
solyma. Bethiéemites en lemites, aux Paralippomenes. 
Techonia en chonia dans Tér mie, ch. xxii. Chez les Grees 
récens d’ tva on a fait va, Sdowados de d:5deKados, Salo- 
nique de Italiens disent maso pour 
Tomaso, et nous colas pour Nicolas, Pour authoriser le 
mot mpdowwov, jay allégué Sicile le Héraut, 


The ssalonique, Les 


qui en son 


Blason desCouleurs dit Prasine est une terre verde, et croit | 


la meilleure qui soit en Lybie.’ 
p. 41, Lyon, 1661. 


"— J Art du Blason justific 4 


But, at p. 44, he quotes from a manuscript of 
about the year 1400, which bore the title Libellus 
Coloribus, which was then in 
the possession of the heirs of a painter named 
He says, — 

“Je pense qu’il a la véritable origine du Sinople, et 


de Distemperandis 


Valerian, at Gruyéres. 


| General, 
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quelque i ingénieuse qu’ayt semblé & quelques-uns celle que 
j'ay donée, j’aymerois mieux m/attacher a celle-cy, qui 
est moins recherchée. . . . * Viride quod de Grecia 
venit bonum est; item aliud viride terrestre dictum eo 
quod terra sit, et de monte Gelboe affertur: hic mons ex 
una parte croceus est, et ex alia parte viridis, et sic in eo 
croceum et viride reperitur. Sicut et in urbe Sinopoli 
rubicundum invenitur et viride dictum sinoplum ee 
Sinoplum verumque venit de urbe Sinopoli et est bonum: 
aliud viride aliud rubicundum ; viride sinoplum sew sino- 
pum dicitur Paphlagonicus Tonos, et rubicundum vocatur 
hemathites Paphlagonica; invenitur etiam et in regno 
Francia vocatum Broliamini.’ ” 

Joun WoopwARD. 

St. Mary's Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 

MALE AND Femate Bratus (3 S. x. 26.)—I 
have grave doubts as to the correctness, as a ge- 
neral rule, of the theory to which Sir J. Emerson 
TENNENT alludes, viz..—that an excess of one sex 
over the other in population is accompanied by a 
relative deficiency of that sex in births. I have 
not at hand statistics relating to the earlier years 
of the Australian colonies, but the theory is not 
borne out by the recent statistics of the province 
of Victoria, as collected by its able Registrar- 
Mr. W. H. Archer. The population of 
Victoria in 1857 was 298,000 males, and 166,000 
females, or nearly 2 to 1; while the births in the 
five years of which 1857 is the centre, were 43,710 
males, and only 42,056 females. Again, in 1862 
the population was 326,000 males, and 230,000 
females, or about 4 to 3; but the births in the 
five years 1860-64 were 61,896 boys and only 
58,505 girls. 

England, however, is a case in favour of the 
theory, for our female pop latin here predomi- 
nates; and the births in 1864, according to the 
Report of the Registrar-Gener al (just published), 
showed an excess of boys, being 377,719 males, 
and 362,556 females. 

The very curious facts stated by Srr Emerson 
TENNENT with regard to the Military School in 
Dublin, being based only on the statistics of the 
families, members of which applied for admission 


| there, and not on the whole body of the army, will 
| not support a generalisation ; for there are pro- 


bably reasons why families with an excess of boys 
should form the major part of those who apply for 
admission to such a school, such as the girls being 
more able to be made of use at home, Xe. 


Jon J. B. WorxKARD. 


The fact, that on fertile land sheep produce more 
ewe lambs, and on barren land more males, may 
lead to a solution of the cause why soldiers have 
more male than female children: namely, a less 

| generous diet than the average population which 
supplies male and female children in equal num- 

| bers. The last Census Report (Table 287, Ap- 
| age , p. 203) shows that the existing population 
oO — 
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Males Females. 

New South Wales, born in that 
colony, were ° ° 80,106 80,192 
Queensland (p- 205) do. . ° 3,085 3,122 
Victoria (p. : 206) do. . 69,389 68,686 
South Australia (p. 209) do. . 24,388 24,225 
Western Australia (p. 210) do. . 2,533 2,411 
Total ° - 179,499 178,636 


Or, an excess of males over fe- 
males of native birthof . ° i 863 
Which does not confirm, but tends to overthrow 
the impression, that the propcrtion of female 
births in Australia greatly exceeded that of males. 
In the absence of French statistics, we may 
infer that reduced dietary of the French, subse- 


quent to 1815, may have increased the surplus of 





male over female surplus 
to be the fact, as is not improbable, for so it is in 
England, and also on the hypothesis that diet 
regulates the proportion of the sexes. In England 
the census shows that, although more males than 
females are born, yet, in their fifty-first year, the 
subsisting females begin and continue to exceed 
the males in number. (Table 71, p. 115.) 
T. J. Buckton. 

Streatham Place, S. 

Carson Prints (3 S. x. 28.)—In reply to 
your correspondent, F, M. 8., I may state that a 
full description of the photographic carbon pro- 
cess invented by Mr. John Pouncy, of Dorchester, 
where »by permanent prints of pic ture s and engrav- 
ings, or from nature, may be obtained with great 
precision and wonderful effect, will be found in a 
little work entitled Photography in Printing Ink, 
by Thomas Sutton, B.A., and published by Samp- 
son Low, Son, & Co., of Ludgate Hill. The 
results produced by this process are equal to silver 
prints, and may be transferred to a lithographic 
stone for reproduction. If F. M.S. communicated 
with Mr. Pounecy he could no doubt obtain a 
specimen, which would ce tainly alter his opinion 
as to their character. R. 

Your correspondent will find a full description 
of Swan’scarbon process for producing photographic 
pictures at p. 47 of the Year Book of Photography 


Jor 1865, published by the proprietors of the Pho- 


tographic News, Paternoster Row. It has also 
been described in the Photographic Socie fly's Journal, 
in the Journal of Photography, and most other 
photographic publications. The results are very 
perfect, and it is quite true that it produces the 
effects of light and shade other than by lines and 
hatchings. In fact, every varied effect of light 
and shade, in a photograph taken in the ordinary 
way, is reproduced by this process in a state of 
perfection really marvellous. The process is worked 
commercially in Newcastle by Mr. Swan. 

There is also another carbon process worked 
on a totally different principle, invented by Mr. 
Woodbury, which is also being carried out com- 
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mercially, and successfully. The description of it 
will be found in the Year Book’ of Photography 
for 1866, p. 64, and also in the various photogra- 
phic journals for the years 1865 and 1866. 

P. Lz NeEvE Foster. 

Sir Joun Manvevitre (3" S. x. 45.)—If your 
corre sponde nt will consult the Preface to — 

‘The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, 
Kt., which treateth of the Way to Hierusalem; and of 
Marvayles of Inde, with other lands and Countryes, 
Now Published entire from an Original MS. in the Cotton 
Library, and printed for J. Woodman, and D. Lyon, and 
C. Davis ”"— 
he may satisfy himself of the date of the death, 
place of burial, and epitaph, of the above eminent 
man.* B. 


Is it generally known that there is a memorial 
tablet to this celebrated traveller in the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, Herts ? St. SwitHr. 


Princess PonratowskI, Etc. (3"4 §, 51.)— 
In my boyish days I used to hear a good deal 
about Mrs. Serres, alias Princess Olive of Cumber- 
land. My godfather then held a living in War- 
wickshire, not far from Barton-on-the-Heath, the 
residence of Dr. Wilmot. He used to speak of the 
lady as a person of light character, and as capable 
of any fraud or imposture. Her supposed liaison 
with a certain captain occasioned much amuse- 
ment, and some scandal, in the neighbourhood. 
The two, with the husband, were understood to 
make up what the Italians call an equilateral tri- 
ang! The husband submitted to his injuries 
wit! ore or less patience according to the humour 
of t.2 moment. 

That Dr. Wilmot could be the author of Junius 
I have always looked upon as an impossibility. 
That writer, as has been observed by others, must 
have lived in or near London, the centre of po- 
litical intelligence, not in a remote and obscure 
village in the country. Dr. Wilmot was in the 
habit of transcribing favourite passages from 
Junius into his Diary, from which the Princess 
endeavoured to deduce that he was the author. 
I do not remember hearing anything about Princess 
Poniatowski. 

It is but charitable to suggest that Mrs. Serres 
was not exactly right in her mind, and had told 
the story of her birth so often that she at length 
believed it herself. W. D. 

[* The Editor’s Preface to this edition of Mandeville’s 
Travels, 8vo, 1725, contains the Epitaph from the Jtine- 
rarium of Abr. Ortelius, which gives the date of Mande- 
ville’s death as occurring “Anno Domini 1371, mensis 
Novembris die 17.” Weever, who saw this epitaph at 
Liege, ridicules the inhabitants of St. Alban’s for an epi- 
taph upon a pillar of their Abbey, near to which they 
suppose his bi i to have been buried.—Funeral Monu- 
ments, Pp. 568.—Ep. ] 
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| 
Dante (3" S, x. 7.)—The strange confusion of | till our next meeting, and finally till he should 


Christian sentiment and heathen speech is not 
confined to the poets. In the version of the 


have finished his History of the Reign of George 
the Third. For this he had received subscriptions, 


Psalter, which forms a part of the Latin Prayer- | and felt bound in honour to finish it; but died 


Book of the Church of England that was in com- 
mon use in the last century, we find Jova doing 
duty for Dominus, e. g. : — 
“Celebrate Jovam, qui bonus, qui 
ternx est clementix.”—C., vi. v. 1. 
“ Ait Jova Domino meo: 


Sede ad meam dexteram.”—C. x. vy. 1. 


I quote the 8vo editions of 1713 and 1727 pub- 
lished by R. and J. Bonwicke, &c. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 


Beme Lyenrt (3 S. ix. 62, 421.)—Pugin, in 
his Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts (p. 19), re- 
marks that in the rood loft of Bourges there were 
twenty-four brass basins, with prickets for tapers, 
which the bishops used to supply at their own 
cost. 

The following extracts from the churchwar- 
dens’ accounts relating to the “beme lyghtes” 
may be interesting. They are printed in Nichols’s 
Illustrations : — 

8. L mrence, Reading. 
Ree. at 
x* iiii*, 
Payed for xliii.—li. of ire wark, on the south 
end of the rode loft to stay the lyght, the 
li, ii¢ sm, vii* ii¢, 
Payed for scouring of the laten bolls in the said 
loft, iiii*, 
» It. Paved for six laten bolls on the 
the rode loft, viii*, 
S. Mary Hill, London. 
“Item, for makyng elene of standards, candlesticks, 
braunches, with the bolls of laten upon the beame of 
the rode loft, anenst the fest of Est., a.p. 1486. 
S. Helen's, Abingdon, 
the roode lyghtes, £0 10* 64, 
htes at Christmase, £1 3 244, 
He ybridge. 
»  Payde for waxe for the roode-lofte light agenst 


“1499. It. 


” it. 


» i. 


north side of 


* 1555. For making of 
” For the roode ly 


Chrystemas last past, pryce the pound, 104, | 


£0 4 2°.” 


Joun Preaor, Jun. 


Apotrivs’s “GawMar Gurton’s GARLAND” 
(3" S. x. 45.)—I have heard the report men- 
tioned by P. B. H., but have not seen it in print 
till now. 
slight one. The late John Adolphus was one of 
my most valued friends. Full ten years before 
his death we used to talk in the Inner Temple 
Hall of a new edition of the Garland, of which I 
was to do the subordinate part; and he often said, 
“Come and dine quietly, and we'll go to work in 
the evening.” I went, but his conversation was 


so agreeable that, after expressing my readiness 
to work, I never was urgent; so it was put off 


with one volume unwritten. His memory was 
richly stored, and he would have supplied many 
parallel passages in French, and some in Italian. 
All the materials he had committed to writing 
were in his interleaved copy. I transcribed them, 
but they are not numerous. 

I have heard of other works which he was pre- 
paring for the press when he died, but I believe 
none was more advanced than The Garland. 

Aw Inner TEMPLAR. 

Oxford Circuit. 

Sappatn Queries (3" 8. x. 46.)—The word 
sabbath ought not, strictly speaking, to be applied 





Alhalow-tyde for the rode light, | 


It has some foundation, but a very | 


to the Lord’s Day, or Sunday. It signifies Satwr- 
| day; and Sunday, being a Christian festival, ought 

never to be confounded with the Jewish day of 
| rest, by being called Sabbath. The correspondent 
| S. N. M., however, is mistaken in the assertion 
that the obligation of the Sunday begins in all 
| Catholic countries at sunset on Saturday, and 
ceases in like manner at sunset on Sunday. This 
| is not true: the Sunday, with its obligation, com- 
mences every where in the Catholic Church at 
midnight of Saturday, and continues till midnight 
of Sunday. F.C. 


| Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The New Testament for English Readers, containing the 
} Authorised Version with a Revised English Text ; Mar- 
ginal References ; und a Critical and Explanatory Com- 
me ntary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Vol. 1f. Part II. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, and the Revelation, (Rivingtons.) 
The Dean of Canterbury here brings to a close his 
| learned and useful labours of twenty-four years, spent in 
the endeavour to illustrate and render more intellizible 
| to English readers the text of the New Testament. How 
| great that labour must have been will be readily con- 
| ceived when we say that the Introduction to the present 
| part, which treats of the authorship, the time and place 
| of writing, the objects, contents, and style, for whom 
| written, and the genuineness and place in the Canon of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James, of Peter, of 
John, and of Jude, and of the Revelation, occupies some 
230 pages; while the Authorized Version, and the Re- 
vised Version of the same books, with the Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary, occupy no less than 500 pages. 
Who can doubt that a work of this‘ character will be 
found by many earnest and devout students of Holy Writ 
a most valuable and instructive commentary ? 
The History of Signboards, from the Earliest Times to the 
| Present Day. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. With One Hundred Illustrations in Fac-simile 
by J. Larwood. (Hotten.) 
We may congratulate Mr. Larwood and Mr. Hotten on 
| having in the work before us “tapped,” to use the ex- 
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pressive phrase of Horace Walpole, a new subject ; and | 
we think we may add, well nigh exhausted it: for 
though sharper and abler critics than ourselves will | 
doubtless point out errors of omission and commission 
in the five or six hundred pages of the present volume, 
as we perhaps could do were we so disposed—and in |} 
many of the anecdotes by which the authors’ gossip | 
about the signs, their origin and meaning, is diversitied— 
we doubt whether they will add very materially to the 
mass of curious out-of-the-way knowledge which is here | 
gathered together. Our readers will remember that 
Bonnell Thornton’s Exhibition of Signboards formed the | 
| 


subject of several communications in this journal. Those 
who do so, and are interested in that curious story, will | 
find it treated very fully in the last chapter of the present 


work. A very extensive Index of the signs treated upon 
gives completeness to the volume. 


BooKs RECEIVED.— 

Erasmi Colloquia Selecta, arranged for Translation and 
Retranslation, adapted for the Use of Boys who have 
begun the Latin Syntax, By Edward Lowe, D.D. | 
(Varker & Co.) 


\ praiseworthy endeavour to place the study of Latin | 
in a more attractive light before the boys of a Middle 
100], and to bring them somewhat more rapidly, 
though not less accurately, to such a knowledge of the 
language as may qualify them for reading the Classic | 
Authors themselves. 


Wine as it should be, Pure, Whol some, and Refre shing. 
An Address to Wii By James L. Den- 
man, 


Consumers. 


Mr. Denman deserves well of those who know the 
difficulty in overcoming prejudice, by the zeal, judgment, 
and energy he has shown in bringing under the notice of 
wine consumers the pure, genuine, wholesome, yet low- | 
priced wines of Greece and Hungary. This pamphlet 
well deserves attention; and so do the wines, which it is 
the object of it to commend to the notice of the unpreju- 
diced public. 


Tue Paston Parers.—The sale of the extraordinary 
collection of MSS. and Autographs formed about a century 
since, by Sir John Fenn, the editor of “the Paston Letters,” 
was concluded by Messrs, Puttick & Simpson last week. 
The following were amongst the most remarkable lots, 
with the prices they produced. From amongst the Auto- 
graph Letters—Browne (Sir Thomas), author of ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ five letters relating to the Tumuli in the Fens, 
&c., Norwich, 1658, 3/. 10s. (Preston), — Cornwallis (Sir 
Charles), forty-seven autograph letters to Sir John 
Hobart, Sir Bassingbourne Gaudy, Lady Lestraunge, and 
Lady Scudamore, from 1595 to 1627, 11/. 5s. (Boone),— 
A series of eighteen proclamations and letters, each signed 
by Queen Elizabeth, produced 63/. 18s., some being 
bought by the Society of Antiquaries—Gardiner (Ste- 
phen), Bishop of Winchester, letter, as Chancellor, to the 
Sheriff of London, directing the release of one John Pyka- | 
rell, who was imprisoned for debt, June 30, 1554, 3110s. | 
(Webster) — Henry VIII. Letter to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Steward of the Household, dated from Calais, 7. 
(Boone),—Mary, Queen of England, a letter to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, President to the Council in the North, 
Manor of St. James, 26 Jan. 1553, relating to the Rebel- 
lion of Peter Carew and others in Devon and Cornwall, 
and of Thomas Wyat in Kent, 4/. 4s. (Waller),—Order 
prescribed by the King and Queen’s Majesties unto the 
Justices of Peace for the good government of their Ma- 
jesties’ loving subjects, 26 March, 1555, with signatures | 
* Philip’ and ‘ Marye the Queen,’ 102. (Waller),—Sterne 
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(Laurence), author of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ &c. letter, 
dated Rome, 19 April, 1767, 5l. 10s. (J. Gibbs),—Wash- 
ington (George), President of the United States, letter to 
Rev. Mr. Boucher, Mount Vernon, 5 May, 1772, 5i. 5s. 
(Appleton),—Two Warrants, addressed to Mr. John Pym, 
for inclosing the disafforested grounds of Blackmore and 
Pewsam in the County of Wilts, with autographs of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, Lord Chancellor Bacen, as Baron Verulam, 
Bishop Andrews, and others, Whitehall, Nov. 20, 1618, 
10. 10s. (Waller), From amongst the miscellaneous 
MSS., Deeds, and Rolls—The Arms and Names of the 
Officers under William, Duke of Normandy, afterwards 
King of England, when he besieged the Isle of Ely in 
1056, a very curious and early roll of vellum, with 44 
coats of arms, emblazoned; the copy frem which Blome- 
field printed in his ‘Collectanea Cantabrigiensia,’ 8/. 5s. 
(Boone),—An interesting and curious Roll, being a tran- 
script made in the sixteenth century, containing the 
*Complaynte made to Kynge Henry the VI. by the Duke 
of Gloucester (Humphrey Plantagenet) upon the Cardy- 
nall of Wynchester (Beaufort),’ with the parts marked 
which are not published in the London Chronicle; an ac- 
count of the murder of the King of Scots, &c., 351. 
(Boone),—Heraldic Roll containing the Arms of the 
Lords and Earls Marshalls of England, from Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, 42 coats emblazoned in gold and 
colours, 102. (Boone),—Grant from John, Earl of More- 
ton, son of Henry II., King of England, and afterwards 
King himself by the title of King John, to Bertram de 
Verdun, of land in Charena, dated at Rouen, about 1189, 
12/. (Boone),—Account of Giles Wenlok, Comptroller of 
the Household of Margaret Lady Marshal, Countess of 
Norfolk, at Framlingham, 1385-6, 101. 5s. (Boone), — 
Rental of the Estates of Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marshal, 
Duke of Norfolk, &c., with the Expenses, Inventory of 
the Gold and Silver Vessels, &c., 1401-3, 102. “10s. 
(Boone),—Norfolk (John Mowbray, Duke of), Household 
and other Accounts, 1422-3, 107. 10s. (Boone),—Exem- 
plification of the Act of Attainder of John de la Pole, Earl 
of Lincoln for endeavouring to make Lambert Simnell, 
the Counterfeit Plantagenet, King, 9 Feb. 1498, 5. 7s. 6d. 
(Boone),—The Declaration of the Account of John Pika- 
rell, Cofferer of the Household of Edward, late Duke of 
Somerset, the Protector, from 1548 to 1521,12/7. (Boone),— 
Charter of King Stephen, granting to the Church of St. 
Peter of Eye and the Monks there, all the valuable pos- 
sessions which they held in the time of Robert Malet, and 
before the King (Stephen) came to the throne, free from 
all exaction, dated at Eye, 1137, 30/. (Boone.) 








NATIONAL Portrait Exurpirion.—The Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education have decided that the 
Exhibition of National Portraits, at South Kensington, 
will be closed on Saturday, the 18th August, and that 
from Monday, the 6th August, to the close, the price of 
admission will be threepence each person, and the children 
of schools for the poor accompanied by their teachers will 
be admitted on payment of one shilling for every thirty 
students and one teacher, 

Tue ArcH.£OLOGICAL INsTITUTE, having visited the 
principal cities in the provinces, opened a Congress in 
London on Tuesday the 17th, at the Guildhall, where the 
Lord Mayor received the Marquess Camden, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, the President, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Tite, and other distinguished 
members. The Presidents of Sections have been—Pri- 
meval Antiquities, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ; Antiquities, 
Mr. Samuel Birch ; Architecture, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford- 
Hope; and History, the Dean of Westminster. The busi- 
ness of the meeting, which included visits to Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, Lambeth Palace, and many of the 
most interesting of the city Churches; Windsor Castle 
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and Eton; Waltham Abbey and Eltham ; soirées at the 
Deanery, Westminster, the Kensington Muse “um, and the 
British Architects in Conduit Street, and a variety of 
very learned, instructive, and in some instances amusing 
papers, as by Sir J. Lubbock, On the present State of 
Archeological Science ; the Dean, on the Origin of 
Westminster, and on the Abbey; by Dr. Guest, on the 
Origin . London; by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, on the 
Tower; by Mr. George Scharf, on the Historical Paint- 
ings at Windsor and Hampton Court; by Mr. Foss, on 
the Legal History of Westminster Hall; by Mr. Burtt, on 
the Public Records; while Mr. Tite told the story of the 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Great; Professor Willis, 
that of Eton; Mr. Parker, that of Windsor; Professor 
Westmacott lectured on the Statues in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and Mr. Gilbert Scott on its Architectural features ; 
and Mr. Cyril C. Graham and Mr. Grove on the 
graphy of Palestine and the Palestine Fund — was 
brought to a close on Wednesday ; but was supplemented 
by a very pleasant visit to the Christy Collection, on the 
special invitation of Mr. Franks. In spite of some de- 
fects inseparable from the locality chosen, the 
work to be done, and the numbers which a metropolitan 
gathering was collect, the present Congress is 
considered by its promoters a decided success, 

Tae Lierary or Tue LATE Rey. Dr. MAITLAND is 
to be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on Wednes- 
day, August 1. Those who knew our learned and excel- 
lent friend will sure that such a library as he used 
must deserve the attention of all lovers of learning. 
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